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PREPACE. 


HERE are those who evince indifference to the 


subjects discussed in this volume. It is assumed 
that, since nothing can be surely known concerning 


the future life, the time necessary to its study may 
be better employed in analyzing the relations and 
learning the duties which belong to the life that now 
is. Inquiry about the future is deemed unpractical 
and, therefore, of no appreciable value. It is as- 
sumed by people of this supposed practical habit 
of mind that they represent, in their estimate of 
“other-worldliness,’ the convictions and feelings 
of the more cultured and thoughtful. 

A ministry extending through three decades has 
given the author of this little volume opportunities 
to observe the relative interest of the churchgoing 
public in the various legitimate themes of pulpit 
discourse. It is his observation that there is a 
wider and deeper interest in the discussion of 
questions relating to the future life than in any 
other. This is natural. From the homes of most 
of us at least one has passed into the spirit world. 
We would have as definite conceptions as possible 
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of the condition, as respects environment, activities, 
and associations, of these departed loved ones, 
Into that condition each of us, also, must sooner 
or later pass. Are we not, then, personally inter- 
ested in knowing what may be known of the im- 
mortal life? May not something of it be learned 
from the study of ourselves, the laws of our being ? 
Do not these laws, operative now, indicate some- 
thing as to “what we shall be?” Does not the 
Gospel, by which “life and immortality are brought 
to light,” give us intimations of that life out of 
which we may construct a theory which shall not 
‘prove to be wholly delusive? What though “we 
see through a glass, darkly?’’ Shall we not, for 
that reason, look the more intently? If it were 
possible for a disembodied spirit to blush, I think 
his cheek would crimson with shame when, on his 
arrival among the redeemed, he had to confess that 
in this world he had given no thought to heaven 
and had formed no conception of the life immortal. 

We have written to help our own thought, and 
with the hope that we might help the thought of 
others, concerning the world to come. The possible 
readers we have had in mind are. not great theolo- 
gians or profound philosophers. Nor have we hada 
vision of the sentimentalist, who lives in his feelings, 
poring over these pages. We have rather seen, men- 
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tally, dear friends of other years, to whom we have 
sustained the relation of pastor, with our book in 
hand, and for their sake we have shelved for the time 
what modesty we may have and ordered our picture 
for frontispiece. We also confess toa hope fora 
wider circle of readers among those whose faces we 
have never seen—persons in whose hearts bereave- 
ment may have put the spirit of thoughtful inquiry 
concerning the future. 

If we knew our indebtedness for the thoughts con- 
tained in these chapters, beyond what we have 
acknowledged, we would gladly confess it here. 
We are doubtless more indebted than we know; 
but so far as we are able we have indicated the 
sources of our help. 

We send forth this little volume, the preparation 
of which has been one of the sweetest pleasures of 
our life, with the prayer that the Master will make 
it a minister of comfort and hope to many “who 


wait for the adoption.” 
HENRY D. KIMBALL. 


Chicago, IIll., October 26, 1896. 
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CHAPTER I, 
IS THERE A BEYOND? 


“‘ THEY pass away beyond the horizon’s bourn 
That dimly rings us round ; from out our view 
They vanish, starlike souls, nor any clew 
Remains to track their orbits, and we mourn. 
Life, once so fair, now of their glory shorn, 
Unbeaconed by their light, grows dark of hue ; 
And sullen now the vault that erst was blue 
Lowers, its radiance and its grace outworn. 
Yet at our grief the spirit of the earth 
But smiles, saying, ‘To me are death and birth 
One thing ; I dwell not in the world of space 
And time; my power is boundless to replace 
What I destroy; then fear not any dearth 
Of stout torchbearers in the soul’s swift race.’ ” 
—Weilltam Morton Payne. 


BEYOND THE HORIZON. 


CHAPTER I. 
Is There A Beyond? 


T was a lovely day i in August. My friend and I 
sat, half reclining, on a sandy beach of the New 
England coast. The atmospheric conditions were 
perfect, enabling the eye to sweep the vast expanse 
to the horizon. The sea was in one of her com- 
municative moods, and we therefore sat in silence, 
as only friends can afford to do. The sea told us 
of the storm which yesterday had roused her fury 
—a fury not yet spent, but wearied into plaintive. 
murmuring, and every now and then emphasized 
by a rush and roar which suggested the fearful pos- 
sibilities of her wrath. A stiff breeze drove the 
vessels which everywhere flecked the waters. It 
was an hour forsilence. The sea, that lapped these 
shores for unknown ages, that whispered and soughed 
and thundered her complaint when there was none 
to hear, was uttering her story of endless unrest, her 
moan of eternity. And so for an hour we sat in 
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silence, hushed in dreamy meditation and alert for 
sounds which only the inner ear could catch. 

Then my friend spoke. “ Will you listen to me 
now? I want to tell’you a dream. I have shared 
the story with ‘no one, but have carried it with mé 
and redreamed it through many months. I have 
hesitated to tell it for fear it might not impress 
another as it did me, and it would pain me to see 
one smile at what has left an impress so deep and 
abiding upon my mind. Somehow my dream has’ 
mingled with the scene before ts as the sea and sky 
seem to touch at the horizon. The endless wash 
of these waters is the solemn utterance of that 
measureless' word ‘eternity... The memory of 
that vision which came to me in my sleep is as the 
spoken word—‘ eternity.’ Will you listen to me? 
You need not-shut out the sight and sound of 'the 
restless'sea. Will you listen? ” 

- T answered, “ Yes;” and he continued: 

“T stood where the horizon seemed a wall of 
dense mist, impenetrable to the eye, into which I 
cared not to press. Soon there came through the 
bank of mist a human form, venerable in appearance 
and majestic in bearing. His hair was white and 
hung upon his shoulders; his flowing beard covered 
his breast and rivaled the snow for whiteness. His 
eyes were dark, full, deep, and penetrating; indeed, 
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they seemed to burn like fire—not with the fitful 
blaze of. passion, but with the calm of the stars 
mingled with the tenderness of the mother’s eye 
looking upon her sleeping babe. His feet were 
sandaled, his hand held a roll. A flowing mantle 
hung from his shoulders and was girded about his 
loins. I thought of Moses and Elijah, and won- 
dered if this was one of the old prophets. He did 
not look upon me, and I therefore observed him 
with this minuteness.. 

‘A multitude. was passing, some on foot, and 
some in costly equipages. The Ancient of Days, 
if it were he, lifted his hand, and one turned from 
the passing crowd and approached him with ex- 
tended, empty hands and trustful countenance. He 
entered the wall of mist and disappeared. . I 
watched while many in response to that beckoning 
hand drew near, some cheerfully, some sadly, some 
hesitatingly, and some with terror, while others 
bore the look of determined resistance. But all 
alike passed through that wall of mist and were seen 
no more. ne 

“The carriage of my friend was passing. You 
know him as one whose voice has been heard in the 
legislative halls of our State and nation. His life 
had been a busy one and, for this world at least, 
a successful one. The hand of Him whom all 
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obeyed was lifted, the carriage stopped, and my 
friend alighted. I could hear no sound, but I in- 
tuitively understood the pantomime that was carried 
on between my friend and that majestic Personage. 

“«You must pass through that wall of mist into 
the unseen” | : : 

“* Ah, but I cannot. My obligations are great, 
and interests far-reaching depend upon me. I can- 
not leave these and expose those who have trusted 
me to the peril of loss and injustice. No, no!’ 
~ “But He who stood there was relentless as fate, 
and, commanding him to return to the carriage his 
purse and everything of earthly value about his 
person, he led him, shrinking, trembling, to the 
mysterious wall of mist and passed him through to 
the other side. With a start I awakened from my 
dream. It was morning. Going down to my li- 
brary, I took up the morning paper and read the 
notice of the death of my honored friend.”’ 

The story of the dream was ended, and we re. 
lapsed into silence. | 

Surely this life has its horizon, and everyone 
reaches it soon or later and passes into the mist of 
what we call death. What is beyond it? Is there 
a beyond, or is life lost, dissolved in the mist-bank 
of death?” Men may mock the questioner and make 
a jest of the question, but they cannot so easily 
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have done with it. It cannot be laughed down or 
argued down. It is persistent, and if it retire from 
the feast and the revel it returns in the calmer, 
more thoughtful moods, and is only the more in- 
sistent. Isthere a beyond, or does death close the 
volume of individual history? The problem of this 
life cannot be solved by ignoring the problem of 
death. The solution of the one includes the solu- 
tion of the other. The significance of this life 
turns on the question of a futurelife. If death be 
the end, then “let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” 

It is not claimed that immortality is a demon- 
strable fact. Questions have been propounded and 
doubts expressed which proceed from the mistaken 
notion that, if the soul be immortal, the fact must 
be susceptible of complete demonstration. Moral 
evidence is rejected as insufficient basis for confi- 
dence. Yet the demonstrable holds small place in 
the practical life of men. The progress of the race, 
the achievements of the individual, are made on the 
highway of probability. The beliefs of the world 
which amount to certitudes are chiefly such as are 
buttressed only by moral evidence. The most po- 
tent facts in the experience of the race are open 
to denial in the same way as is the doctrine of 
immortality. BS oe 
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Let him who demands that'a future life stand or 
fall by demonstrable evidence schedule the facts of 
being, the mental certitudes which he can demon- 
strate as true. When he has finished this task—by 
no means a great one to a man familiar with the 
latest words of science and philosophy—he will 
realize the absurdity of demanding evidence belong- 
ing toa sphere other than that to which the subject 
investigated belongs. 

We are reminded that science comes from the 
dissecting room, scalpel in hand, to report its failure 
to find anything in the human organism bearing 
the stamp of immortality. But is it strange that 
the implements of a physical science fail to touch 
and lay open to inspection those substances which 
belong to the realm of mental science? Shall 
thought be analyzed by chemical experiments? 
Shall mind be dissected by instruments made for 
the dissecting of matter? Shall we demonstrate 
our wisdom by proclaiming light a delusion because 
the ear does not see it, or music a relic of super- 
stition because the eye does not hear it? What is. 
it that renders this supposed adverse verdict con- 
cerning immortality? Isit nerve tissue? There is 
‘a science of things which are seen and touched ; 
there is also a science of that which sees and 
touches.” To ascribe all phenomena to matter, to 
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mistake a convolution of the brain for a producer of 
thought, is as unscientific as to mistake the brush 
for the artist. } 

We affirm immortality of that which we call 
spirit; that of which consciousness asserts identity 
through all the changes of our earthly existence; 
that which no scalpel has ever laid open and no 
lens has ever enabled the eye to behold; that to 
which belongs none of the known properties of 
matter, and which is nevertheless sovereign over 
matter; that which thinks and reasons, plans and 
wills, loves and fears, suffers and enjoys; that which, 
using the marvelous mechanism of the body, sees, 
hears, and feels; that which, reaching out into the 
realm of matter, subdues it and shapes it to its own 
higher purposes ; that which no man hath seen or 
can see, but which, nevertheless, constructs in its 
invisible workshop the model of everything which 
later is given form in wood or stone or metal. It 
is the wan, who has brain and senses and muscle, 
but of whom brain and senses and muscle form no 
part. Itis the man who finds it convenient in this 
world to work through a physical mechanism, but 
who is no more to be confounded with that mech- © 
anism than the mallet and chisel are to be con- 
founded with the sculptor. This is the being of 
whom we affirm immortality. | 
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I. Man's Place in This World Suggests his Relation 

Hs to a Future World. 

Nature finds its culmination in man. Without 
man the world is a waste, a failure. Its stores of 
metals, its coal and gas, its gems, its beauty and 
grandeur are all expenditures of power without an. 
adequate reason or purpose. The meaning of the. 
world, the reason and purpose of it, are found in 
man. It was built forman. <A building having 
kitchen, library, studio, and various other apart-. 
ments not only witnesses to the intelligence of the 
builder, but also to the intelligence of the being 
who is to occupy it. So the world was built for 
one who should be served by all its treasures and 
who should be able to attain to the mastery of it all. 

If the world finds its reason in man, man_pre- 
sents more than simply the solution of the mystery 
of the world. He is more than the answer to cre- 
ated things. He is himself the supreme. interroga- 
tion of this world. There is no mystery, no prob- 
lem, equal to himself. The beauties of the landscape, 
the music of bird and stream and ocean swell, the 
odor of flowers, the luscious juices of the fruit of 
tree and vine, the uses of wood, coal, and metal— 
these all respond to the nature of man, and are thus 
far an explanation of that nature to which they cor- 
respond. 
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But man is more than that which finds corre- 
spondence in these things. The glimpse of his na- 
ture suggested by his visible environment does not 
exhaust him. He cannot expend or exercise the 
whole of himself on the things which were made 
for him. He is greater than his habitation; he is 
more than its furnishing can satisfy. He demands 
an environment which shall include more than the 
senses can apprehend. He is lord of this world, 
because he was not born of it. The mechanism 
through which he finds himself in touch with this 
world is “of the earth earthy;” but the fact of a 
higher origin for himself is sunk into his conscious- 
ness, and he feels himself in relations other and 
higher than those of this world. 

The argument, then, is that, as man is the culmi- 
nation of this world, the reason for its existence, 
and the master of it, and as there is more of him 
than this world can satisfy, more of him than can 
be exercised upon this world, therefore there must 
_be elsewhere, in some realm beyond the. horizon 
of this life, a state of being in which he will find an 
-open field for all his powers and a full response to 
his higher ambitions. 

II. Man’s Personality 1s Prophetic of Duerteity. 
No fact is sunk deeper in man’s consciousness 
_than that of his persistent personality. Locke says, 
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‘A person is a thinking, intelligent being, that has 
reason and reflection, and can consider itself as it- 
self, the same thinking thing in different times and 
places.” This self-conscious personality is some- 
times called the Ego, the “1,” which affirms of it- 
self “Iam.” It maintains its integrity through all 
the changes incident to human experiences. |. 

Anything which may pertain to myself, but with 
which I can part without loss to my identity, can- 
not be essential to my selfhood. I cannot part 
‘with my selfhood, or (pardon the inaccuracy of the 
expression) with any portion of my selfhood, with- 
out loss of the Ego. It, whatever it may be which 
is left after such a division of self, is no longer, “ I.’ 
The “I” is a unit, simple and indivisible. © 

But I can part with my arm, and my integrity 
will be undisturbed. Every limb may be severed 
from my body, every channel of communication be- 
tween myself and the outer world may be closed 
up, sight, hearing, touch, smell, and taste may con- 
ceivably all be destroyed, and yet my. selfhood 
exult in its unimpaired integrity. The “I”. that 
dwells in that limbless, senseless trunk can yet 
thinks? ham. : 

Science teaches that we are constantly. throwing 
off particles of our physical organism, SO that. our 
bodies are not to-day just what they were yester- 
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day, and will not be to-morrow just what they are 
to-day. Not a particle of the body which was ours 
a few years ago is with us to-day. And yet there 
has been no loss of personal identity. 

I took up the other day a sermon which I wrote 
when a student in the seminary. I read that man- 
uscript through with the feeling that it was mine. 
It served to awaken many memories, and I recalled 
distinctly many of the incidents connected with its 
preparation. And while I read on the congrega- 
tion to which that sermon was originally delivered, 
consisting of my fellow-students, seemed to be sit- 
ting before me. Though more than thirty years 
intervened I knew that it was I who preached that 
sermon, I who stood before that audience. And 
yet not a particle that now enters into the compo- 
sition of my body stood upon that platform. Not 
a particle of the matter which forms the organ of 
vision through which I now trace these lines en- 
tered into the eye through which I looked upon my 
schoolfellows. I recognize the handwriting of that 
manuscript as mine, and yet nota particle of the 
hand which penned that sermon is with me to-day. 
In respect to the particles which constitute my 
physical organism I have anew body, and yet my 
identity is not lost. I am the same person. 

With these facts and experiences I cannot es- 
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cape the conclusion that I am a being of persistent 
personality. Memory brings the youth of tw, 
years before me, and beside him places the marijof 
yesterday; consciousness puts the man of to-day 
between them, and affirms that the three are one 
and inseparable. The youth survives in the man— 
heis the man. Shall aman be deemed unscientific 
if, with such a history, he looks into the tomb and 
with confidence says, “I will not lie there; I, who 
have withstood the years with their changes and 
have worn out several bodies already, shall survive 
this last change ?” 

III. /¢ ts a Significant Fact that Until Extreme 
Old Age a Man’s Faculties Improve with Time. 

One of the delightful surprises that come to us 
with the years is that the Ego, the true self, does not 
grow old. Only those who have passed the merid- 
ian of this life can appreciate or believe this state- 
ment. The young in years see the ravages of time 
in the faces and forms of their seniors, and take 
these external marks as signs of corresponding 
changes in mind and heart. They can never know 
till experience brings them the sweet realization 
that the dweller in the weatherworn cottage, whose 
thatch is open to the skies and whose sides are 
warped and twisted by the suns of summer and the 
storms of winter, is as young in thought and love as 
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wh-n he stood on the borders of man’s estate and 
2yed the future of conquest and glory. 


here are changes, it is true—the changes of 
growth. Life has become more complex, and 
therefore the same attention cannot be given to 
unimportant details as when life was more simple. 
This condition is sometimes mistaken for impair- 
ment of memory. Perhaps the same seeming de- 
cay’ would have been apparent in earlier years if the 
life could have been crowded with its present com- 
plexity. Greater responsibilities have demanded 
greater concentration, and therefore interest has 
been withdrawn from pursuits that once had their 
attraction. But what is this but the child’s loss of 
interest in his rattle? It means growth, not decay. 

And let it be remembered that old age is not 
the stage of life at which most men pass into the 
mists of death. The man of threescore years and 
ten finds himself a straggler on this side of life’s 
horizon; most of the comrades of his journey have 
passed through to the other side. Most men go 
out of this life from the marts of trade, the office, 
the factory, the forum, the pulpit, and the class 
room. They go while the mechanism of mind 
is running at highest speed, when the possible best 
has not been done, and when they are better 
equipped to do it than ever before. 

3 


~ 
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Am I to believe that all this equipment is for 
naught, that death swallows up the genius, the skill, 
the mental acumen, the moral power, and the grand 
personalities themselves in which these inhere? 
No, not while I believe in God. Shall physical 
force be conserved, and mental and moral forces be 
annihilated? Shall matter survive all its changes, 
successfully defiant in the face of seeming destruc- 
tion, and mind, the master over matter, itself suc- 
cumb to the destroyer? 

Martineau has forcibly said, ‘I do not know that 
there is anything in nature which can be compared 
in wastefulness with the extinction of great minds. 
Their gathered resources, their matured skill, their 
luminous insight, their unfailing tact are not like 
instincts that can be handed down; they are abso- 
lutely personal and inalienable—grand conditions 
of future power, unavailable for the race, and per- 
fect for an ulterior growth of the individual. If 
that growth is not to be, the most brilliant genius 
bursts and vanishes as a firework in the night.”’ 

IV. “ Postulate God, and Immortality Follows.” 

So said a Scotch parishioner to his pastor. All 
beings and all things have their antitype in God; 
that is, they represent the thought or the nature of 
God. Nothing can proceed from any being that 
does not first exist either in his thought or in his 
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nature. God thought, and this world came into 
being and embodied his thought. A mountain, 
a plain, a river, a sea, a bird, a flower are each a 
thought of God expressed in extension, form, or 
action—God’s thought crystallized. All things are 
accounted for by divine intelligence and power. 
God made them. In them we may read his thought 
and discern his might. Even for life itself, in vege- 
table and animal, we need look no farther than to 
infinite power guided by infinite intelligence. We 
think of these as the adequate cause of all things 
made. | 
- But when we contemplate a being in whose na- 
ture we trace resemblances to the divine Original, 
the problem of his origin finds no satisfactory solu- 
tion in infinite power. We know what a maker is. 
We know that creation may carry into the thing 
created the thought of the creator; but can it carry 
the nature of the creator? You build a house. If 
it is yours in any sense other and higher than that 
in which money can make it yours, every detail of 
it stands as the outward expression of your think- 
ing. And as that house is the product of your 
thought it reveals somewhat of your character. 
But is it like you? Is it, in any sense other than 
poetic, your image? 

In that house a child is born unto you. As the 
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years go by you see in that child—not your think- 
ing, your planning, as in the house—but your very 
image, yourself, your nature acting and living as a 
distinct entity. The relation of that child to you 
is all but infinitely closer than is that of your house. 
You can do what you will with your house. You can 
repair it, you can enlarge it, or you can tear it down 
and build another. You cannot do. these things 
with your child. A will, other than your own, stands 
between you and any changes you would effect in 
him. You can do nothing with him till you win 
his consent; and this, because he is like yourself, a 
distinct being sprung out of—not your thought or 
your will simply, but out of your nature. This 
is what makes him your child instead of your 
property. , 

God made the world and put into it the forces 
which regulate its action; he made the animal world 
and put into that the instincts which limit and de- 
termine its action. But man is not God-made, but 
God-born,.a partaker of the divine nature, possess- 
ing a distinct personality which is self-moved and 
self-determining. 

Man’s resemblance to God, as revealed in his 
works and word, are many and very striking. They 
compel, at least, the thought of man’s sonship to 
God. Man has intelligence, affection, and will. He 
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has personality, which includes self-consciousness 
and freedom. He has creative powers, and is a 
worker. There are traces of infinity in his nature. 
Channing says: ‘“‘ The very conception of infinity is 
the mark of a nature to which no limits can: be 
prescribed. The very thought of infinity comes 
to us, not so much from abroad, as from our own 
souls.” . 

Man has a moral nature. A sense of right is 
imbedded in the soul. It is always present and, 
however resisted, is always operative. It is not in- 
errant, because the judgment is limited and the 
facts upon which it pronounces cannot be known ‘in 
all their relations. But, though errant and often 
disobeyed, its supremacy is recognized. Against 
the appeals of instinct and the clamor of appetite 
the assertion of right in the soul is felt to be author- 
itative. i | os 

Being a spirit, man, like God, is invisible. The 
form which we see is not man. It is only the instru- 
ment by which he is put into correspondence with 
the material world. It is the medium through which 
his conceptions are formulated into thought, and the 
utterance of his thought is made possible, so that 
he can commune with other invisible beings who, 
like himself, are clothed with material organisms. 
But he himself remains, in this life, invisible. 
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These resemblances to the divine Being are sug- 
gestive of an origin different from that of material 
things. Power, though it be infinite, is not equal 
to the production of a being so like God. Man is 
evidently sprung from the divine nature, and, hence, 
is God's child. He is God in miniature; he is the 
absolute put into conditions. As such he must be 
dowered with immortality. 

V. The Unattained Ideals of This Life Mock the 
Spirit of Man tf he be not Immortal. 

These ideals may be faulty; they may change or 
be displaced by others. But, be they never so im- 
perfect, they are, at their lowest, always higher than 
attainment, and at their poorest they stand for 
man’s best thought of the possible for him. That 
they recede at his approach, seem more distant be- 
cause more spiritual and divine, proves only that 
his nature is expanding and growing up toward the 
infinite. That attainment seems ever more distant 
from aspiration does not discourage effort. It 
spurs it. 

If it were possible for the poet to utter the song 
that had echoed through his soul for years, to strike 
the chord that had hitherto eluded his touch, so 
that nothing remained unsung of all the divine har- 
mony which had ravished his heart, then might the 
poet cease to be. It is the unsung songs, which no 
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lyre can ever utter and which sing on in his soul 
forever, that witness of immortality. It is the un- 
spoken eloquence that makes the orator’s best 
efforts seem tame to himself, however they may 
electrify his audience. He feels an inspiration his 
lips are powerless to pronounce, but which ever 
struggles for expression. There always remains a 
better when his best is spoken. 

What man ever scaled the heights beyond the 
heights, so that nothing but an unbroken plain lay 
before him? What noble character ever gathered 
into itself all that is beautiful and true and good, so 
that nothing remained for its quest ? The more en- 
nobled the character the hotter its pursuit of that 
which is good and true. It is the wise man who 
seeks for wisdom; it is the true man who is ever 
making himself more sturdily true; it is the loving 
man who finds in himself the remnants of selfish- 
ness to resist and overcome; it is the man of most 
symmetry of character who feels most keenly the 
need of pruning; it is the man most like Christ 
who wrestles most in prayer and strives most in life 
to attain unto the stature of a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus. “ We are adapted to infinity; we are hard 
to please, and love nothing which ends.” Are these 
ideals never to be realized? Never, unless man is 
immortal. 
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VI. The Fact that there ts no Proportion between 
the Term of the Present Life and Man's Capabilities 
9f Mental and Moral Growth Points to a Future 
Lise. 

A journey of a few short years brings every man 
to the mist-bank of this life’s horizon, and he disap- 
pears from the sight of his fellows. But who can 
say that his capabilities of growth and achievement 
have reached their maximum, and that if life were 
continued it would be only a meaningless repetition 
of what has already been, a simple going round and 
round the little circle which his threescore years and 
ten has already compassed ? 

In many instances, where disease has not affected 
the brain, the organ through which mind formulates 
thought, the dying man has felt and declared that 
the powers of fresh conquest were in him, and that 
if only the worn mechanism were mended his mind 
could accomplish feats greater than any in his past. 
And many men who have gone very close to the 
horizon of this life, so close that all communication 
with this world seemed forever broken, have to the 
surprise of friends and medical science come back to 
health and told us that during those hours, when 
the pressure of a feather’s weight would have pushed 
them into the mist which God has hung between 
the worlds, their thought power and love power 
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were greater than they had ever known before; 
that the mind, no longer distracted by the world of 
sense, soared as on pinions of light into the realm 
of abstract thought, longing only for power to 
utter itself. 

It avails nothing to say that this is only a mental 
hallucination. Even if that were granted we might 
ask, What is the meaning of the hallucination ? 
May it not be prophetic? Even an hallucination is 
real—a real fancy, a real product of the mind—and 
therefore indicates the mental possibilities. And 
you will observe that I am not speaking of knowl- 
edges possessed by the mind; I am speaking of 
mind power, the ability to explore, to interpret, to 
mentally construct, invent, or create. And I claim 
that this ability, this power is defeated if death ends 
all, and that, therefore, the purpose of God in thus 
endowing the human mind would be circumvented 
by death. 

VII. A Future Life may be Inferred gis ce the 
Universality of the Hope. 

_Everywhere, among all peoples, savage and civil- 
ized, the thought of immortality, in some form, is 
entertained. It may be the materialistic conception 
of the American Indian, or the vague, impersonal 
Nirvana of the Buddhist ; a continuance of the life 
that now is, in happier hunting grounds of the 
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future, or a rising out of the conditions of gross 
embodiment into the essence of the unchangeable ; 
but in either case the hope of a future existence is 
unmistakable. This hope is by no means depend- 
ent upon civilization and culture, nor do these con- 
ditions always purify it from the base alloy of our 
natural ignorance and depravity. 

However this fact may be cast out as having no 
place in the argument for immortality, it yet remains 
a witness worthy our hearing. We need not be 
told that hope is sometimes an zgnzs fatuus. We all 
know that desire is often abnormal, without basis in 
reason or intuition. But is it not fair to assume 
that a hope that is universal and coextensive with 
the known history of the race has its basis in 
the immovable granite of our intuitive nature? 
That which is universal and persistent in the 
history of man must be natural; and if the hope 
of immortality be natural to man, if it rise out of 
his intuitive nature, all analogy points to its reali- 
zation. All natural appetites find their correspond- 
ents; all needs find their supply. Hunger finds: 
food; the eye finds light; the ear, sound; intelli- 
gence, problems for its solution; love, objects upon 
whom to lavish itself. 

Is it not safe, then, to assume that any desire 
which springs out of our nature and is common to 
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all men in all ages contains in itself a prophecy of 
fulfillment ? Would the Creator mock his creatures ? 
Would he so dower the human mind as to make 
this hope as inevitable as the instinct which carries 
the bird to a milder clime only to disappoint it at 


last ? 
“Of all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e’er'so dear, so kind, 
So beautiful as longing ? 
The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 
Before the present, poor and bare, 
Can make its sneering comment. 


“ Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished ideal, 
And longing molds in clay what life 
Carves in the marble real. 
To let the new life in, we know, 
Desire must ope the portal ; 
Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


VIII. The Persistence of the Hope ts of Large Sig- 
nificance. 

This persistent hope of man in his immortality, 
in the presence of so much that seems in evidence 
against it, is a fact of large significance. There is 
much in common with the brute in the accidents of 
his death. The causes which produce death are the 
same. The symptoms of its approach are identical. 
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In the case of the very aged there seems often to 
precede death a culmination of intelligence, followed 
by waning powers, till imbecility succeeds to bright- 
est genius. The author whose books roused a con- 
tinent to protest against man’s inhumanity to man 
sat in her old age under a shadow of mental dark- 
ness, mumbling incoherently to herself. 

Sometimes the very virtues which beautified the 
vigorous life are displaced by vices which held no 
place in the earlier character. At last the flickering 
light of existence goes out in unconscious gloom. 
Yet man, of all races and all religions and all stages 
of civilization, looks upon such a scene and clings 
to his hope in immortality. Is it not profoundly 
significant ? Must not such a hope have been built 
into the very structure of the soul by the great Ar- 
chitect of our being ? | ? 


CHAPTER II. 


MONSCIOUS- EXISTENCE. AETER 
~DEATH—NATURAL WITNESS. 


“ PLEASANT it is to stand in the temple of nature, with its 
floor carpeted with green, and its roof fretted with stars, and 
its gallery of mountains charged with heavenly music, and, 
while the timepiece of the skies measures off our days, to listen 
to the voices of reason and the heart speaking of a better land.” 
—Bishop Edward Thomson. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Conscious Existence After Death—Natural Witness. 


HE subject discussed in this chapter is at some 
points identical with the one already consid- 
ered. IR£fspirit be essentially immortal, if persistence 
be the law of its being, it cannot lapse into non- 
being. Such a lapse, for any period longer or 
shorter, would be equivalent to extinction. It is 
obvious that all those arguments which establish a 
probability of immortality high enough for rational 
faith and moral certitude produce an equally high 
probability that existence will not be interrupted by 
what we call death. 

The question of consctous existence after death 
presents new problems. It is admitted that the 
occasion of self-consciousness is from without. 
While the spirit is originally dowered with this po- 
tentiality it is not in exercise in the earliest stage 
of its being. There comes a time, earlier with 
some than with others, when the person first thinks 
of himself as himself, as an entity separate from all 
others, distinct from all else not himself. As in the 
case of Jean Paul Richter who, while looking from 
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the doorway of his childhood’s home upon a wood- 
pile, felt the dawn of this consciousness, which he 
expressed in the words, “I am I,” it may in its be- 
ginning arise from sensations produced by some- 
thing external to itself. 

It may, therefore, be asked, If existence without 
self-consciousness is a fact in early life, and if this 
self-consciousness arises through the agency of things 
exterior to itself, may it not lapse during the spirit’s 
separation from the body, so that the spirit, while 
continuing to exist, is unconscious of itself and no 
longer cognizant of anything not self? 

The following considerations may be sufficient 
reply to this question: 

I. That which is requisite to a beginning may not 
be necessary to a continuance of that which is be- 
gun. Motion, once started, will never cease until 
something stops it. 

2. Man does not lose relation to all that is ex- 
ternal to himself by the loss of his material organ- 
ism. There are doubtless entities not matter. 
God is. Things outside of self will still environ 
man when his body returns to dust. The condi- 
tions of self-consciousness, therefore, continue. 

3. Thought power is brought into exercise 
through sensation. But thought once awakened, 
the mind can retire. into the sequestered sanctuary 
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of the spirit and commune with the invisible. A 
portion of the present life is lived apart from our 
material environment and in the disuse of the 
senses by which we come into correspondence with 
the external world. Man comes through culture 
into the habit of abstraction. He retires from the 
world of sense, suspends connection with things, so 
that events transpiring before his eyes, sounds 
clamoring in his ears, and pain quivering along his 
sensory nerves fail to reach him in his abstraction. 
There, in sublime insulation, the spirit, without the 
process of formulating thought in which brain 
action is clearly involved, simply throws itself open 
and makes direct and purely spiritual connection 
with the invisible forces of the unseen world. This 
is the state in which the highest, purest concepts 
are born which later are formulated into thought 
at the cost of days or months of labor. And man 
is never so profoundly conscious of himself as in 
these seasons; the power of mental conception, un- 
trammeled by arbitrary formule, is never so active. 
We may infer from this fact of mental and spiritual 
abstraction, during which self-consciousness is so 
strongly assertive, that self-conscious existence 
after death is at least probable. . 

I. That the Spirit will Survive the. Body in an 
Enlarged Sphere of Action and with Enlarged 
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Powers 1s Intimated by the Fact that in this Life the 
Body ts a Hindrance to the Spirit's Fullest Expression. 
In the previous chapter the body was regarded 
as the instrument of the spirit, that by means of 
which the spirit comes into touch with the material 
world and into communion with organized beings. 
As such it is indispensable to us in our present 
environment. The value of this instrument, as we 
are now conditioned, can hardly be overestimated. 
By means of it we come to the knowledge of much 
that is beautiful and instructive in the natural world. 
Through it we enjoy fellowship with our kind and, 
in no small degree, enter into the thought and the 
love of God. But as an instrument of knowledge 
and activity, “fearfully and wonderfully” as it is 
made, it is possible that it conceals more than it 
reveals. It helps us to important knowledges, but 
by its limitations shuts the spirit away from facts 
and things in nature for which it has no means of 
cognition. It furnishes only five avenues for the 
spirit’s approach to the natural world, to its inspir- 
ing mysteries and divine revealings. Whocan say 
that there is nothing in the material world save 
that which is appreciable through the five senses? 
The senses themselves are more limited in man 
than in the animal. The eye of the eagle, the ear 
of the deer, and the scent of the greyhound are 
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much keener than the same senses in man. It is 
relatively only yesterday that man emerged from 
the densest ignorance concerning the universe—its 
magnitude, its immensity, the unity of its laws, and 
the infinitesimal life swarming upon our globe. Not 
till his defective vision was supplemented by the . 
lenses which bring the remote invisible and the 
near invisible within his inspection, had he any con- 
ception of many things which are now familiar to 
the schoolboy. These facts suggest the possible 
existence of things and beings, related to us as 
spiritual beings, but for the apprehension of which 
the senses are not adapted and from which we are 
shut away by our physical enswathement. 

Il. A Further Limitation 1s Seen in the Diversion 
of the Spirit from its own Proper Pursuits to the 
Control and Care of the Body. 

While man’s physical organism is rightly regarded 
as an intricate and complex mechanism for the use 
of the spirit in its mundane relations, itis unlike the 
mechanical inventions of man for the extension of his 
own powers. The tools of the artisan in wood and 
stone are inert. The machines which execute his 
will are as truly subject to his hand as the mallet 
and chisel of the sculptor. But the human organ- 
ism is a living machine. It is not, indeed, a dis- 


tinct personality, but it is permeated and actuated 
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by a life force distinct from spirit. This organism, 
thus endowed with animal life, is the seat of the 
animal appetites and passions. 

The law of its action is instinct, which is opera- 
tive in man as in the lower orders. This law. is 
first in the order of action. It is evinced by the 
child in the act of drawing its nourishment when 
first laid upon its mother’s breast. The only law 
operative in the very young child is that of instinct. 
The spirit is doubtless potentially present, but it is 
latent.: There is nothing actively present which 
differentiates the child from the mere animal. As 
the days wear into months there is an evident 
growth, but, so far as is discoverable, it is still an 
animal growth, in which the instinctive appetites 
and passions become more varied in their action 
and more powerful in their sway. 

There comes a time when the antenne of human 
intelligence are put forth, feeling after the first 
tiny thought. From this moment onward mind 
expands, though considerable time may elapse _ be- 
fore the dawn of moral consciousness. _ First “ that 
which is natural; and: afterward that which is 
spiritual.” When, finally, the moral nature comes 
to the front to assert its supremacy, it finds the 
animal strong, vigorous, and disposed to maintain 
possession. The struggle begins, and we all know 
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how unequal it is. The conflict is not for a day, 
but for the lifetime. The natural appetites and 
passions never in this life finally surrender. They 
yield in any given conflict only to meditate mutiny. 
But for the grace of God the struggle could have: 
but one issue—that of moral defeat. 

This. living organism, which in the early life 
knows only one law and feels only one force—that 
of instinct—in the very fiber of which the mutinous 
appetites and passions are imbedded, is the in- 
strument given to the spirit of man for his explora- 
tions in search of truth. How much of the spirit’s 
energy is expended in the control of this wonder- 
ful mechanism, in restraining its animalism and 
compelling it to subserve the higher purposes of the 
spiritual life! Is it-said that this expenditure of) 
energy upon the body, in controlling and shaping 
its action, yields a reflex benefit to the spirit? 
True, but it is the putting forth of energy, not the 
object upon which it is expended, that yields the 
benefit. A condition is surely conceivable in which 
the spirit might come into its higher relations un- 
trammeled by animal perverseness, and exert its 
energies upon spiritual objects that would yield a 
rich treasure of knowledge. We therefore regard 
it as at least thinkable that, since the body is a 
hindrance as truly as a help to the spirit, release 
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from the body may be the condition of the spirit’s 
free action in a wider sphere. 

III. Zhe Same Thought is Suggested by the Demands 
of this Animal Nature upon the Intelligence and 
Genius of Man for its Sustenance and Comfort. 

The body is sometimes called the slave of the 
mind. Is not the mind as surely a slave to the 
body? What is the meaning of the agricultural, 
mechanical, commercial, and manufacturing pursuits 
of men? Do not these represent the mind’s servi- 
tude to the body? What planning, what scheming, 
what outlay of will power to provide physical com- 
forts! What multitudes of the race find life little 
more than a struggle for bread! In that struggle 
what cramping of intellect, what dwarfing of. 
spiritual powers! How meager their chances for 
intellectual and moral development! If there is a 
gracious possibility of a higher destiny for them, 
how small the chances of their seeing it and avail- 
ing themselves of it! But who can say that the 
spirit could not, apart from the body and in other 
conditions, more readily and effectively set itself to 
the attainment of its higher ends ? 

These considerations are brought forward to 
show that the hope of conscious life after death is 
not without a basis in reason. It is not claimed 
that reason can penetrate the mists which hang, 
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cloudlike, at the horizon of this life, and can dis- 
close the fact and conditions of being on the other 
side. We are not vain enough to imagine that the 
discussion is closed by the argument we have ad- 
duced. The millenniums of research have brought 
forth no demonstrative proof. Indeed, little ad- 
vance has been made upon the argument of Bishop 
Butler. Later writers have done little more than 
give currency to the old arguments by recasting 
them in the mold of modern thought. Nor have 
the objections to the doctrine gained anything from 
the centuries: ‘Interest, however, in the discussion 
has not declined. It is so vital to the present, as 
well as to the future, of man that he is always 
alert for the latest word that can be spoken on the 
subject. That it cannot be put among the facts of 
experience is, pethaps, one of the reasons of our 
unabated interest in the discussion. Facts are im- 
portant, but when ascertained they are duly labeled 
and shelved. It is the undemonstrable that is the 
real magnet of thought. 

We are not reluctant, therefore, to acknowledge 
that the natural argument for immortality, however 
high a degree of probability it may establish, is not 
sufficient to give undoubting assurance in the 
presence of death. Our confidence in the stanch- 
ness of the steamer in which we may embark may 
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give a sense of security while the sea is calm; but 
the storm awakens fear, and we wonder if she is 
seaworthy, if her timbers are strong, if her machin- 
ery is built for such a terrible test. About all that 
mind can do is to study itself, its faculties, its laws; 
and if it find that its irrepressible hope of life beyond 
the mists of death is supported by what reason ad- 
judges a fair probability, it is the better prepared 
to receive any revelation which the Heavenly 
Father may have vouchsafed. 


“ My own life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 

And dust and ashes all that is; 


“ This round of green, this orb of flame, 
Fantastic beauty ; such as lurks 
In some wild poet, when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim. 


‘‘ What then were God to such as I? 
*Twere hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 

A little patience ere I die; 


‘““*Twere best at once to sink to peace, 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease.”’ 
—Alfred Tennyson, “ In Memoriam.” 


CHAP LERVIL: 


SONS GlOUSMEXIS TENCE AREER 
DEATH—SUPERNATURAL 
NV EE Noe 


“AS in no ancient faith was there the exaltation of a sure 
and steadfast hope such as lifted the heart of Israel, so was 
there never such a sunburst of dawn as that which exalted and 
illumined the hearts of the early Christians. Nevertheless it is 
true that these Christians turned their faces away from the 
vision of any earthly sunrise, literally as well as figuratively far- 
ing westward. ... Ihe apostles were the witnesses to an 
eternal verity, disclosed in their Lord’s resurrection—that death 
is indeed the unseen angel of life, with wings that lifted to the 
heights beyond the reach of mortal vision and earthly aspira- 
tion. Death had not befallen the Lord, but he had pursued 
death, had clothed himself in the mortal habit, and in its cor- 
ruptible had shown its incorruptible. The followers of Christ, 
therefore. sought not safety; their pilgrimage was not away 
from the City of Destruction, but through its flaming streets.” 
—Henry Malls Alden,.\A Study of Death.” 


ee 
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CHAPTER III. 


Conscious Existence After Death—Supernatural 
Witness. 


E need for the confirmation of our hope a 
supernatural witness. The anchor of the soul 
must take hold in some definite promise of God, or 
we are adrift at the mercy of the storm on a shore- 
less sea. That promise, the Scriptures teach us, 
has been given. More than eighteen centuries ago 
One appeared who claimed to have life in himself; 
to be the anointed of God to bring “ life and immor- 
tality to light; to be ‘‘one with’the Father,” the 
Worker in creation and providence, the Life of all 
life, its inexhaustible and ever-flowing Fountain. 
He is the supernatural witness to our immortality. 
It is of infinite importance that he be a credible 
witness. It is our right, nay, our duty, to test his 
claim. There is too much involved for us to be in- 
different. The mind’s quest is truth, not pleasing 
deception. We are not willing to be duped, even 
to our pleasure. Is Jesus Christ a true witness? 
The question awes us. So much turns upon the 
answer. If he is not, then there is no certitude of 
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anything beyond the horizon of this life. Then 
God has never spoken to man; he sits in the dumb 
heavens indifferent to the woes of his creatures, 
forever deaf to their cries, and careless of their sor- 
row and heartbreak. Then we are orphans, out- 
casts, without hope and without God in the world. 
The mere suggestion startles us. If we are not 
sure of the answer, the question must awaken. an 
unutterable agony of suspense. +3 

Is Jesus Christ a true witness? If he is, he must 
produce unquestioned credentials ; he must display 
a power over nature, and a knowledge of contin- 
gencies, not belonging to man. In character he 
must be unimpeachable, in life irreproachable, in 
doctrine consistent with himself, with nature as 
already understood, and with the facts and laws 
which may be unfolded by the research of a pro- 
gressive race. We cannot here consider how the 
Christ of the gospels has triumphantly met these 
tests, but can only remark in passing that after 
eighteen hundred years of scrutiny the most search- 
ing, and not always the most kindly or even sincere, 
he holds his place in the confidence of Christendom 
as the peerless Teacher and the one faultless 
model of humanity. 

If God were to communicate with man the history 
of the world reveals no personage so well suited to 
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his purpose in character, in moral intuition, and in 
power of spiritual discernment as was Jesus Christ. 
The fact is, the world has made no advance upon 
his teaching. The cry has been heard again and 
again, Eureka / as some new truth has been an- 
nounced to the world; but a closer study of the 
gospels has shown us that the newly discovered has 
lain, in germ or principle, in the teachings of Jesus 
during all the centuries. He, surely, is the supreme 
medium of revelation if one has been made. 

That one would be made seems inevitable. God 
~ could not be unmoved by the cries of his children. 
He must speak, or our thought of him as our Father 
would be untrue. If he has spoken, it must be by 
the lips of him’who stands out in the centuries as 
the one sinless Man. We take our place, therefore, 
as disciples at his feet, confident that one accredited 
by supernatural knowledge and power, and by a 
marvelous exemption from the sin and infirmity of 
humanity, must be the Word of God. We are pre- 
pared to listen to him, and to the chosen few whom 
he ordained to speak his thought under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of truth. 

The supreme question to which we would now 
have his witnessis, Does the spirit survive the 
death of the body in unimpaired self-consciousness ? 
- A categorical answer may not be found. Such is 
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not the method of New Testament teaching. Our 


’ 


Lord nowhere says, ‘‘ Man is immortal ;"’ nor does 
he say, ‘‘ The spirit shall continue to exist, con- 
sciously, after death.” These propositions are as- 
sumed, not made; they are found inclusively in all 
his teaching. As I trace these lines I have just 
come from a careful examination of the fourfold 
gospel with special reference to the teaching of 
Jesus concerning the future life. My soul is awed 
before the grand unfolding. As never before, I am 
impressed that the life of Jesus, his thought and 
teaching, the motives of his conduct, his deepest 
and all but exclusive realizations, are of things in- 
visible and spiritual. He seems incapable of the 
world’s thought of death. To him there is no death 
save that which is realized in separation from God ; 
there is no life save that which is found in the 
knowledge of God and of his Son whom he hath 
sent. 

This pervasive spirit of our Lord’s teaching is the 
strongest possible witness to immortality—stronger 
than any isolated statement, however positive or 
explicit. It is the habit of error to buttress itself 
with a few isolated texts, in defiance of the univer- 
sal trend of the word. It is both more reverent 
and rational to seek and follow the current of Gos- 
pel teaching. If there be a text, the only seeming 
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interpretation of which does not accord with the 
trend of the word, let the mind hold that text in 
abeyance for future and greater light, while it ac- 
cepts the truth that is wrought into the warp and 
woof of the Gospel. 

It should be remarked that neither our Lord nor 
any of the men chosen to write in his name ever 
treats the question of the future life apart from its 
conditions of blessedness or misery. We have thus 
far studied it without regard to these conditions. 
The witness we now appeal to bears no testimony 
upon the abstract question of endless existence. 
He speaks, and the inspired apostles speak, only of 
endless life and of endless death. We recognize 
these as terms qualifying existence, and as, there- 
fore, inclusive of the thought of endless being. 

The Saviour teaches that physical death is not 
extinction. He warned his followers of the perse- 
~cutions which awaited them—arrests, imprison- 
ments, scourgings, and death—and assured them 
that endurance unto the end, or unto death, would 
be crowned with salvation. ‘He that endureth to 
the end, the same shall be saved’”’ (Matt. x, 22). 

He taught them to expect opposition and cruelty 
in every form, misrepresentation and betrayal at 
the hands of their own kindred, yet, nevertheless, 
to be fearless in the proclamation of the truth. 
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“And fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul” (Matt. x, 28). The soul 
is beyond the reach of the spear thrust and secure 
in its very nature from the ax of the executioner. 
It is sad to reflect that the lives of the godly are 
exposed to the caprice and passion gusts of venge- 
ful and powerful enemies; but what a horrible 
thing it would be if one man had the power to an- 
nihilate another! ‘ And I say unto you my friends, 
Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do”’ (Luke xii, 4). 

In the later months of his ministry our Lord be- 
‘gan to prepare his disciples for the supreme trial of 
their faith, by showing them “ that he must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders and 
chief. priests and scribes, and be killed, and be 
raised again the third day.” This was so contrary 
to their conception of the mission of the Messiah 
that Peter, voicing the feeling of all the disciples, 
“began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, 
Lord; this shall not be unto thee.” 

Thus was furnished another occasion for Jesus to 
set forth the nature and the spirit of their calling. 
He showed them that discipleship meant self-denial, 
not proud ambition ; cross bearing, not indulgence ; 
peril of life, not earthly power; and that life, in the 
sense of blessedness, was to be secured only by a 
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fearless boldness that could not trim for favor, and 
by a sublime abandonment to truth that would 
carry them into the arena of righteous conflict un- 
daunted by the savagery of the mob or the cruel 
diplomacy of imperial power. It was in this con- 
nection that he said, ‘‘ Whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it” (Matt. xvi, 25). Whoso- 
ever in loyalty to him and to his teaching should 
suffer death would find his life unharmed and, 
through death, enter into a larger life. 

‘The phrase ‘spiritual life’ is generally employed, 
especially by the Holy Scriptures, in a figurative 
sense, to denote that moral conformity to the 
divine nature which was man’s original—and is still 
his normal—state, in opposition to the ‘spiritual 
death’ of the depraved human nature. ... The 
phrase ‘ eternal life ’as used in Scripture is properly 
but a continuation for evermore of this spiritual 
life... . It includes also the fruition of everlast- 
ing blessedness in heaven.” (Strong’s Doctrine of 
a Future Life, pp. 35, 36.) 

Eternal life is defined by the Saviour as the 
knowledge of God. “And this is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent” (John xvii, 3). The 
word “know” is used in Scripture in a sense more 


inclusive than that in which it is found in secular 
5 
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use. We ordinarily use it almost exclusively as 
the equivalent of mental apprehension. But the 
sacred writers employ it in the sense of delight in 
and communion with the object apprehended. 
This, then, is eternal life, to apprehend, to delight 
in, and to have communion with the only true God 
and with Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. 

This “life ’’ is the present possession of the be- 
liever: | ‘"Merily, verily, -I- say unto-you, ser that 
heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, 
hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, 
but hath passed out of death into life” (John 
NV 2A NAVE): 

This life is defiant of all external forces. Perse- 
cution even unto death cannot destroy or suspend 
it.. “My sheep hear my voice, and I know [de- 
light in] them, and they follow me: and I give 
unto them eternal life ; and they shall never perish, 
and no one shall snatch them out of my hand” 
(John x, 27). And again: “Ifaman keep my word, 
he shall never taste of death” (John viii, 51). Death 
is the opposite of life. Life iscommunion with God. 
Death is, therefore, the loss of that communion. “If 
a man keep my word, he shall never taste of death,” 
never lose communion with God. These passages 
and the terms employed in them are worse than 
meaningless if they are not designed to teach the 
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continued existence of the believer, after death, in 
conditions of conscious blessedness; and if this is 
not their purpose they are designedly misleading. 

On one occasion our Lord affirmed the con- 
tinued existence of men known to have been dead 
for centuries. Referring to the announcement of 
the Almighty from the burning bush to Moses, “I 
am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob,” the Saviour adds, ‘God is 
not the God of the dead, but the God of the liv- 
ing.” It is true that this was in response to a 
question propounded by the Sadducees in reference 
to the resurrection. But the answer can have a 
bearing upon that question only as it reaches back 
of the unbelief of that sect inthe resurrection tothe 
foundation of their unbelief, namely, their denial 
of incorporeal existence. They believed there was 
neither angel nor spirit—nothing but corporeal ex- 
istence, and that therefore death was annihilation. 
Our Lord strikes at the fundamental error in their 
system, thus seeking to remove the only basis for 
their disbelief in the resurrection. It would have 
been difficult for the Saviour to announce in more 
unmistakable terms the continued conscious exist- 
ence of the patriarchs. 

The scene of the transfiguration, where two 
forms appeared which, by inspiration or some un- 
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known instinct of the soul, were recognized by the 
disciples as Moses and Elias, is of the nature of 
demonstrative proof that the spirit survives the 
death of the body. If these disciples are accepted 
as trustworthy witnesses the facts which they nar- 
rate compel this conclusion. The presence of 
Elias with our transfigured Lord is not surprising 
on any hypothesis, inasmuch as he had escaped 
death by translation. But the appearance of Mo- 
ses is reconcilable with no theory but that of the 
continued, unbroken existence of the spirit nature. 
Moses had died. The hand that carved the tables 
of stone had laid him in his grave. Fifteen hun- 
dred years have passed, and now he stands upon a 
high mountain in the Land of Promise that had 
filled his dying vision. And he stands there, not 
as one just wakened from a sleep of centuries, but 
as one cognizant of passing history, and talks with 
Jesus of the decease about to be accomplished at 
Jerusalem. It is the barest assumption to claim 
that Moses was raised from his God-made grave for 
this occasion. There is no scriptural basis for such 
an assumption. | 

On the Mount of Transfiguration were gathered 
specimens of humanity in the three stages of its exist- 
ence: man in the garb of mortality, represented by 
the three disciples; -man in his purely spiritual 
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garb, represented by Moses; man in the garb of the 
glorified body, represented by Elias. Moses ap- 
pears upon the scene as a witness that death does 
not break the continuity of being. 

The story of the rich man and Lazarus bears 
equally upon the subject in hand. The parables 
were always built out of facts known and recog- 
nized by the people taught. The parable of the 
ten virgins, illustrating the coming of retribution 
for which some would be ready and some unpre- 
pared, was built out of facts of which all the audi- 
tors of the Teacher were cognizant. It was a fact 
that people married; that virgins, ten in number, 
went forth from the bridegroom’s house carrying 
lamps; that midway between the houses of the 
bridegroom and the bride these virgins waited ; 
that sometimes the procession was delayed; that 
this fact made it the part of wisdom for the virgins 
to provide themselves with sufficient oil; that only 
such as were ready with blazing lamps to meet the 
bridegroom could lead the procession; and that 
any coming after the door was shut and the festiv- 
ities had begun must be excluded. We find all 
Christ’s parables similarly constructed out of mate- 
rials familiar to his auditors. It isnot probable that 
the record of the rich man and Lazarus is different in 
this respect from all the other parables. 
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Let us look at it. Whatever its design, the fol- 
lowing facts, as put by one whose name I cannot 
recall, are recognized: there are such men as rich 
men; rich men sometimes fare sumptuously; there 
are beggars; there are dogs; there is such a thing 
as death ; there are such beings as angels; there is 
such a state as Hades, the condition of departed 
spirits; conscious beings are in Hades, some of 
whom are comforted and others tormented. 

It is admitted, by those who do not accept the 
logical conclusion, that all these propositions were 
familiar to the Jews, and that they were believed 
by the mass of the people. But, this fact being 
conceded, the conclusion is inevitable that, what- 
ever its design, the parable teaches that immedi- 
ately after death the good enter upon a state of 
blessedness. Josephus, speaking of the just in 
Hades, says: “ The countenances of the fathers and 
of the just which they see always smile upon them 
while they wait for that rest and eternal new life in 
heaven which is to succeed this region. This place 
we call the bosom of Abraham.” 

The teaching of St. Paul concerning this subject 
is not ambiguous. When brought before the 
council, or Sanhedrin, at Jerusalem he declared 
himself a believer in the conscious existence of the 
spirit after its separation from the body. In his 
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defense he gave an account, in a calm and digni- 
fied address, of his life and the circumstances of his 
conversion. But, seeing that they were in no 
mood to be impressed by this, he shrewdly attempts 
to divide the council, which was composed in part 
of Pharisees and in part of Sadducees; and, raising 
his voice above the tumult, he cried out, ‘‘Men and 
brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee: 
of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called 
in question.” The result was what the apostle an- 
ticipated, for ‘there arose a dissension between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees; and the multi- 
tude was divided. For the Sadducees say that 
there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: 
but the Pharisees confess both.” And Paul said, 
“‘T ama Pharisee,” confessing both the existence 
of angels and of disembodied spirits. 

“Of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am 
called in question.”” There are two items in the 
accusation against him: 1, the hope; 2, the resur- 
rection of the dead. The dead are evidently the 
object of his hope. So we accept as the only satis- 
factory rendering of this passage that given by 
Dr. Bloomfield in his edition of the Greek Testa. 
ment, with English notes: ‘Of the hope of the 
dead and their resurrection I am called in ques- 
tion.” Of the hope of the present conscious exist- 
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ence of the dead and of their final resurrection Paul 
was accused. 

This interpretation accords with other utterances 
of the apostle. On one occasion he ‘‘ was caught 
up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” In tell- 
ing of this wonderful experience he twice repeats 
the statement that he did not know whether he 
was in the body or out of the body. For fourteen 
years he had been musing on that vision ; probably 
it had not been out of his thought a single day; 
yet, after all these years of thought and reflection, 
he confesses it a mystery eluding all ‘attempt at 
solution: ‘‘ Whether in the body, I cannot tell; or 
whether out of the body, I cannot tell: God know- 
eth.” Unquestionably the apostle believed it pos- 
sible for the spirit to exist in fullest consciousness 
apart from the body. 

As might be expected, his personal experience in 
the prospect of death is shaped by this faith. Ac- 
cordingly we find him assuring the Philippians that 
for him to die would be gain. Surely we cannot 
conceive of the great apostle as looking upon a 
state of unconsciousness, in which he would be 
“forgetful of the past, ignorant of the present, and 
regardless of the future,’’ as a gain over that con- 
dition in which Damascus was a precious memory, 
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the indwelling Christ an assured reality, and the 
glory of God a ravishing hope. 

John, in his apocalyptic vision, heard a voice from 
heaven saying, ‘‘ Write, Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” We are aware that 
this text is made to mean, by the advocates of ma- 
terialism, ‘‘ Blessed are the resurrected dead who 
die in the Lord from henceforth,” ‘‘ henceforth” 
being made to refer to the period succeeding the 
return of our Lord from heaven and the resurrec” 
tion of those who died with faith in him. But this 
is a purely arbitrary construction of the passage 
which finds no justification in any proper principle 
of interpretation. How could the raised and glo- 
rified be spoken of as the dead? Should it not 
rather read, ‘“ Blessed are the living?’’ Would 
these interpreters justify us in speaking of Christ 
as dead? And yet they represent this voice from 
heaven as designating those as dead who are raised 
from the grave and who, in their bodies, are made 
like unto Christ’s glorious body. 

Others seek to evade the force of this passage by 
saying that the time referred to was one of fearful 
judgments on the earth, and that therefore those 
who die in the Lord are happy in that they escape 
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from the evil and rest from their labors. Then 
nonexistence is preferable to life on earth in time 
of great distress, and they are pronounced happy 
by a voice from heaven who escape this distress by 
dropping out of being. But how about the wicked 
who escape the same or similar evils by passing 
into nonentity? ‘Why, they are miserable, are 
punished by being deprived of existence,” say 
these interpreters. So that the same condition 
which inspiration beggars language to describe as 
miserable a voice from heaven is made to pro- 
nounce blessed! No, men may seek to read their 
creed into this passage, but it is alone sufficient to 
bind them to conviction. ‘‘ Write,” says the voice 
from heaven—put it down for.the help and comfort 
of my people in all ages—“ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE INPERMEDIATE STATE, 


“SOME day my earthly house will fall ; 
I cannot tell how soon ’twill be, 
But this I know—My All in All 
Has now in heaven a place for me. 
And I shall see him face to face, 
And tell the story—saved by grace. 


« Some day the silver cord will break, 
And I no more, as now, shall sing ; 
But O the joy when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King! 
And I shall see him face to face, 
And tell the story—saved by grace. 


“ Some day, when fades the golden sun 
Beneath the hazy-tinted west, 

My blessed Lord shall say, ‘ Well done!’ 
And I shall enter into rest, 

And I shall see him face to face, 

And tell the story—saved by grace. 


“Some day; till then I'll watch and wait, 
My lamp all trimmed and burning bright, 
That when my Saviour opes the gate 
My soul to him may wing its flight. 
And I shall see him face to face, 
And tell the story—saved by grace.” 
ss —Fanny J. Crosby. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
- The Intermediate State. 


HERE will believers spend the interval be- 

tween deathandthe resurrection? Will they 
at death enter at once into heaven, or must they 
rest somewhere in an intermediate place until the 
resurrection? Ina word, is there an intermediate 
place, as well as an intermediate state? 

That the reward of the righteous will be complete 
only when body and spirit are indissolubly joined 
in heaven is the faith of all who hold both to the 
believer's conscious existence after death and to the 
final resurrection and glorification of the body. 
But there is difference of opinion as to whether the 
righteous are held outside of heaven till this con- 
summation of their glory. 

The theory of an intermediate place has both a 
philosophical and a scriptural origin. It is thought 
by many that philosophy requires it because even 
the best of men are faulty in character and nothing, 
it is assumed, that is faulty can enter heaven; 
therefore the theory of an intermediate place in 
which the character of the good shall be developed 


a 
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and perfected to such degree as shall make them 
meet for the abode of angels and the mansions in 
our Father’s house. 

This philosophical necessity is supposed to be 
provided for by the New Testament teaching con- 
cerning Hades, in which, it is thought, paradise, as 
the temporary abode of the departed righteous, is 
located. We are told that Hades isa place, divided 
by an impassable gulf into two parts, in which, sep- 
arated according to character, the dead await the 
resurrection; that at the sound of the trump of 
the archangel Hades will be left behind, and the 
spirits of the dead will be clothed with their resur- 
rection bodies 7 that the risen dead will all appear 
before God for judgment, after which the righteous 
will enter heaven and the incorrigibly wicked be con- 
signed to Gehenna, the final abode of the lost. This 
view, with modification, has great antiquity, and is 
maintained by many pious and learned men. If the 
scholarship of the Church were agreed upon this 
theory we would hardly have the audacity to express 
our doubt of its scripturalness. We are kept in 
countenance while we dispute it by the fact that 
greater antiquity and as great names support an- 
other view. | 

The philosophical necessity may be called in 
question. It is true that the most godly men come 
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down to death with faulty characters. They would 
themselves of all men be most prompt to concede 
it. But there may be fault where there is no 
blame. Faultiness may be only an imperfection. 
Immaturity is imperfection, and still the immature 
may not be blameworthy.. All finite beings are 
limited, and therefore faulty, as judged by the ab- 
solute. Even “his angels he charged with folly.” 
But there is no blameworthiness where the limita- 
tion is the necessary limitation of a being whose 
nature is one of growth. 

The sins of our ancestors come down to us as in- 
firmities. These infirmities are limitations, as real 
and as inevitable as those fixed by the Author of 
our being. They may be lifted some time; in the 
experience of the godly they are being lifted; but 
in the present life they are not removed. 

A sinful ancestry has entailed upon us an abnor- 
mal animalism. In our revolt against gnosticism 
may we not have overlooked a truth? It is true 
that sin originates in the spirit; but does it not 
give a fearful power to the animal nature of man? 
And is not this lower nature, with its imperious ap- 
petites fed up to a terrible masterfulness, trans- 
mitted from parent to child as truly as the spiritual 
nature, with its evil bias which gives waywardness 
to the affections and the will? Is it not true that 
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the promise and the experience of the new birth to 
righteousness relate to the spiritual nature of man, 
and only indirectly affect the animal nature? Is it 
not in the resurrection that the animal nature is to 
be “delivered from the bondage of corruption into . 
the glorious liberty of the children of God?”’ What 
is that ‘“‘adoption”’.for which the believer is said to 
“groan?” Is it not “the redemption of our body?”’ 
Meantime, “if Christ be in you, the body [it is true] 
is [yet] dead because of sin; but the spirit is life 
because of righteousness.” 

Who can say that the “spirit which is life ’’ may 
not express a higher type of righteousness when di- 
vested of the animal which roars against moral pu- 
rity and gnashes its teeth against restraint? When 
the spirit is no longer vexed by those nervous irri- 
tations which are the bane of so many lives, when it 
is no longer exposed to assault from the spirits of 
evil from which even the human nature of our Lord 
was not free, when it has escaped from the hard 
necessity of struggle for bread and creature com- 
forts out of which rise such confusion of conscience 
and such contradictory expressions of character, 
who can say that the spirit of the good man will 
not rise, on the moment of release from these con- 
ditions, toa level of righteousness that shall surprise 
those who knew him only in the flesh ? 


The Intermediate State. (i) 


There is no intimation in the Gospel that attain- 
mentsin moral character condition our entrance into 
heaven. It is ‘‘ life,’ in the sense of harmony be- 
tween the supreme choice of the spirit and the will 
of God, which conditions the complete spiritual re- 
newal of the moral nature, and this renewal is the 
spirit’s sufficient passport to the abode of God. 
Those seen by the beloved disciple before the 
throne were there, not because of moral or spiritual 
attainment in the divine life, but because they had 
“washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” 

Meetness for heaven is found in heart purity, in 
the love of that which God loves; not in the moral 
strength which endurance may develop, nor in the 
maturity of any of those elements of character 
which it is the business of the believer to cultivate. 
Meetness for heaven is the gift of God. I doubt if 
the spirit of man at any stage of his experience is 
more meet for the inheritance of the saints in light 
than in the moment when, through repentance and 
faith, he is made a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
“He hath passed out of death into life.’ The 
graces, the attainments, which strengthen, ennoble, 
and beautify character determine the status of the 
redeemed saint in heaven; but they do not open its 
gate of pearl for his admittance. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
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dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow them.” Their 
works do not precede, to give right of entrance; 
they “ follow,” to enhance the blessedness. 

That the word “ Hades” is used in the New Tes- 
tament to designate a place may also be ques- 
tioned. It is in keeping with scriptural usage to 
employ a proper name to represent a state in which 
the idea of place does not inhere at all. The Greek 
word ‘“ Hades”’ is compounded of 4, not, and eidw, 
to see, and means strictly what is out of sight. 
‘The corresponding word in the Old Testament is 
‘Sheol,’ which signifies the state of the dead in gen- 
eral, without regard to the goodness or badness of 
the persons, their happiness or misery. In translat- 
ing the word the LXX have almost invariably used 
‘Hades.’ So much then for the literal sense of 
the word ‘ Hades,’ which, as has been observed, im- 
plies neither Ae/7 nor grave, but the place or state 
of departed souls.”” (Dr. Campbell’s Dzssertations, as 
quoted by Bishop Merrill in The New Testament 
Idea of Hell.) 

This word is used ten times in the New Testa- 
ment. The Saviour is twice reported as using it to 
designate the ruin to which Capernaum asa city 
should be reduced. “And thou, Capernaum, shalt 
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thou be exalted unto heaven? thou shalt go down 


’ 


unto Hades.” Here it is plain that Hades is not 
used in the sense of place. Capernaum as a city 
was to be destroyed, to disappear from the sight of 
men; and it is an’ historic fact that even its loca- 
tion cannot be determined to-day. It is ‘out of 


? 


sight ;’’ the last vestige of it was, centuries ago, de- 
stroyed from the earth. 

In speaking of the perpetuity of his Church, Jesus 
said: ‘‘ The gates of Hades shall not prevail against 
it.” That spiritual forces from the unseen world 
antagonize the Church of Jesus Christ is manifestly 
the teaching of the Gospel; but that such antago- 
nism is referred to in this passage is seriously doubted 
by many eminent scholars. Its more natural inter- 
pretation seems to be that, while the individuals 
composing the Church of Christ would pass away 
into the unseen, sometimes in such numbers and by 
such cruel persecutions as would seem to threaten 
its very existence upon earth, it would nevertheless 
endure. There is nothing here which makes it 
necessary to associate with the word “‘ Hades” the 
idea of place. The literal meaning of the word, a 
state of invisibility, completely covers the thought 
of this text. 

The only other connection in which Jesus used 
the word is in the parable of the rich man and Laz- 
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arus. “And in Hades he [the rich man] lifted up 
his eyes.”” While this parable is manifestly designed 
to set forth the truth of conscious existence after 
death in a condition of either blessedness or misery, 
according to the moral character the individual has 
sustained in this world, it remains that this truth is 
clothed in figurative language. Few would contend 
for the literalness of the phrases, ‘‘ carried away by 
the angels into Abraham’s bosom,” “lifted up his 
eyes,” “that he may dip the tip of his finger in 
water, and cool my tongue,” “‘ this flame,” “a great 
gulf fixed,” or of any of the terms of the conversa- 
tion represented as taking place between Dives 
and Abraham. 

A condition of disembodiment is pictured here 
in terms of embodiment, simply because there are 
no other terms that would convey the proper idea 
to man in his present state. Through this material 
form our Lord seeks to convey an impression of 
what is purely spiritual; and he who stops with the 
form, discerning only a materialistic conception, 
misses the truth which our Lord would impart, and 
has only its shell in his grasp. Place is nothing 
here; the condition either of happiness or misery, 
and the causes which produce it are the conceptions 
which the mind must seize, or the parable fails of 
its purpose. | 
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- The foregoing are the only instances in which 
our Lord employed this word, and the connections 
in which it stands plainly indicate that a state of dis- 
embodiment, without respect to location or moral 
condition, is designated by it. When moral con- 
dition is specified the phrase “being in torment”’ 
describes that of Dives, and “in Abraham’s bosom,” 
indicating rest, safety, and holy companionship, that 
of Lazarus. 

In the Acts of the Apostles the word occurs 
twice, and in the same connection. The words of 
David, as they stand in the Septuagint, are quoted: 
‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades.’ Peter 
applies: them:.to. Christ: ““He,’’ the s-psalmist, 
“spake of the resurrection of the Christ, that nei- 
ther was he left in Hades, nor did his flesh see cor- 
ruption.” The thought here is simply that Christ 
did not remain ina condition of disembodiment, 
nor did his body remain untenanted for a period 
sufficient for its decay. It is clear to our mind that 
the thought of place did not enter into the apostle’s 
conception. He announced it as the prophetic 
hope of David that the separation of the soul from 
the body would not issue in the corruption of 
Christ’s flesh. 

There are two passages in Revelation in which 
Hades seems, on cursory inspection, to stand for 
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place. One occursin the highly figurative descrip- 
tion of the vision in which Jesus appears to John, 
saying, “I am the first and the last, and the Living 
one; and I was dead, and behold, I am alive for 
evermore, and I have the keys of death and of 
Hades.” Here Hades is presented under the figure 
ofa prison, the door of which is securely locked and 
the key carried by the Son of man. Surely if the 
word is used anywhere in the New Testament in 
the sense of place it ishere. But death is spoken 
of in the same terms; and if Hades means a place, 
so must death. The keys are of atwofold prison— 
“of death and of Hades.” All agree that death is 
not a place in any but a poetic sense; and only in 
this sense is Hadesa place of confinement. Stripped 
of figure, this passage teaches that Christ presides 
over man in his condition of disembodiment, and 
over his body in its state of corruption. 

The other passage in which the word occurs in 
seeming reference to place is as follows: “And 
death and Hades gave up the dead which were in 
them.” What has been said in regard to the terms 
of the passage just considered is pertinent here. 

In two other passages the seer personifies death 
and Hades. ‘And I saw, and behold, a pale horse: 
and he that sat upon him, his name was Death; and 
Hades followed with him.” “And death and Hades 
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were cast into the lake of fire.” Upon these texts 
we will remark only that there is no argument by 
which it is sought to show that the New Testa- 
ment uses the word “ Hades” to designate place 
that cannot be used with equal force to show that 
in these texts Hades designates a person. 

The reader must judge of the success of our effort 
to show that neither the supposed philosophical 
necessity nor the scriptural use of the word 
“Hades” demands an intermediate place for the 
spirits of the dead. We do not infer, nor have we 
meant our readers to infer, that while departed 
spirits retain their personality they are destitute 
of location. They are somewhere. 

Where are they? The question gathers interest 
and presses with increasing weight upon mind and 
heart as we consider it. Where are our loved ones 
who broke the moorings of this life and passed 
away from our sight upon the trackless sea of hu- 
man destiny? We tried to follow them, but in 
vain. We called after them, but no answer came 
back. Have they found landing? If so, where? 

For answer I look upon the first Christian mar- 
tyr. The missiles of death are falling thick as hail 
upon him, when, lo, heaven opens, and he sees 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God; and he 
cries, saying, ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
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Think you his Lord did not answer that prayer? 
He saw Jesus standing. Elsewhere our Lord is 
represented as sitting. His redeeming work is fin- 
ished, and he sits upon his throne calmly directing 
his forces, strong in the assurance of victory. But 
when Stephen is suffering martyrdom for his name 
he rises. Is it not to welcome his loyal disciple? 
It must be that Stephen is with his Lord. 

There were times when Paul longed for the same 
rest and companionship with Jesus. To the Phi- 
lippians he said, “I am in a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ ; 
which is far better.’’ To the Corinthians he said, 
when the soul hunger wasstrong upon him, “There- 
fore we are always confident, knowing that, whilst 
we are at home in the body, we are absent from 
the Lord. . . . We are confident, I say, and willing 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be pres- 
ent with the Lord.”” Who can say that Paul did 
not believe that the disembodied saint is admitted 
to the immediate presence of his Saviour ? 

The question is, therefore, reduced to this: 
Where is the Lord Jesus? The apostle answers: 
“For Christ is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, which are the figures of the true ; 
but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence 
of God for us.” There was where John in vision 
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saw him: “And I saw, and I heard a voice of 
many angels round about the throne and the living 
creatures and the elders; and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands; saying with a great voice, 
Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive 
the power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing” (Rev. v, 11, 12,R.V.). 
This vast congregation beheld by John was with 
Christ in heaven, and among them were redeemed 
spirits who sang: ‘ Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion; and hast made us unto God kings and priests.” 
Into that beatific presence have passed our loved 
ones who died in the faith of Jesus. 


“ Weep not for broad lands lost; 
Weep not for fair hopes crossed ; 
Weep not when limbs wax old; 
Weep not when friends grow cold; 
Weep not that death must part 
Thine and the best loved heart. 


“For out of your last home, drear and cold, 
Thou shalt pass to a city whose streets are gold; 
From the silence that falls on sin and pain, 

To the deathless joys of the angel strain; 

Well shall be ended what ill begun 

Out of the shadow into the sun,’ 
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El nag Re ANAS, 
WCLOTHIED OR UNGROTHED 


“ WHAT if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like more than on earth is thought ?”’ 
—John Mitton. 


“ALL visible things are emblems. What thou seest is not 
there on its own account; strictly speaking, is not there at all. 
Matter exists only spiritually, and to represent some idea and 
body it forth.”—- Thomas Carlyle. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“Clothed ” or “ Unclothed.” 


"| ee popular conception of the life after death is 
exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory. This is 
not strange ; indeed, it is inevitable that all thought 
concerning that state should be, in matter of detail, 
unpleasantly indefinite. When we consider that all 
the activities and relations of the present life are 
realized through material environment, that even 
the sweet and sanctifying affections are awakened 
by spiritual qualities expressed in face, voice, and 
action of which we become cognizant only through 
sense organs, it is not strange that a life presumably 
destitute of these media should be vague and indis- 
tinct. But is it not possible that our unrealistic 
conceptions of the future life are owing quite as 
much to a false philosophy and an erroneous inter- 
pretation of such Scriptures as refer to the actual 
conditions of that life ? | 
We do not affirm that the veil of mystery can be 
lifted so that the future shall hold no surprises for 
us. But why multiply mysteries in the vain con- 
ceit that by so doing we clip the wings of irreverent 
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daring? It has been too much the habit of many 
Christian thinkers to deepen the mystery of whatever 
defies comprehension. The more unthinkable the 
theory the more orthodox has seemed in some 
quarters to be the rule determining the acceptance 
of certain doctrinal formule. We have heard it 
objected to the conception of the Trinity, as a mode 
of manifestation, that it reduces the mystery and 
flies in the face of the apostolic teaching that ‘‘great 
is the mystery of godliness.” Is not that theory 
the best, whether of the Trinity, or of the atone- 
ment, or of inspiration, or of the future life, or of 
any of the Christian doctrines, which involves the 
least mystery and is, at the same time, scripturally 
comprehensive? Do we improve a doctrine by 
loading it down with the unthinkable? Is it not, 
at least, probable that the more scriptural the the- 
ory the more simple it will be? We are not con- 
tending that mystery is incompatible with truth, 
only that mystery and truth are not identical, that 
to increase the mystery is not necessarily to aid the 
truth. 

There is a theory of the intermediate state, widely 
received and supported by great names, which puts 
the crown of a victor upon the brow of death. This 
theory teaches that the disembodied spirit loses all 
relation to place and time, all sensations of pain or 
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pleasure, all the joys of the imagination, save those 
which may be woven out of material held in the 
memory, all marks of individuality—indeed, all ob- 
jectivity—and is thrown in upon and shut up to 
itself absolutely. That this is not stated too 
strongly will be seen in the following quotation 
from a writer of acknowledged ability: 

“In the first place, we may safely say that the 
disembodied spirit cannot be aware of any sensible 
occurrences which may take place after death, for 
all the senses, which are the only outlets of percep- 
tion from material things, are by supposition absent. 
... The relations of time and space are annihilated, . 
or, at least, all cognition of them is obliterated as 
marked by physical metes and vicissitudes. All 
pain and pleasure, such as now reach us through 
the nerves, are necessarily excluded, all additional 
information by observation or testimony is shut 
out, every avenue of external intelligence is closed ; 
the spirit is absolutely alone, so far, at least, as finite 
association extends, and can only be aware of what 
goes on within itself. This much we can, with the 
utmost assurance, affirm. . . . In the second place, 
it follows that nothing properly new can occur in 
the experience of a soul thus isolated from all the 
mutabilities of earth—nothing, at least, beyond 
what we may call the moral emotions of its first in- 
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troduction into that hitherto untried sphere... . 
No reformation is supposable, for the means of 
effecting it are all wanting; no enterprise is possible 
for the same reason; no change whatever in any re- 
spect. . . . Ina word, no act, properly such, can be 
put forth by a spirit destitute of all apparatus and 
opportunity for it. The introversion is complete, 
the circle is hermetically sealed, and existence is 
pivoted upon self.”” (Professor James Strong, S.T.D., 
LL.D., The Doctriue of a Future Life, pp. 43, 44.) 

Our author adds this significant remark: ‘We 
might multiply these negative statements almost in- 
definitely, but we forbear, lest we excite distress by 
the loneliness of the picture that we draw.” Lone- 
liness! Yes, that is it—a loneliness that may well 
“excite distress.” A condition even less tolerable 
to thought than that of the ancient Greek concep- 
tion of the underworld, where the shades of the 
dead existed amid scenes which were, at least, a 
shadow of the present life. Was it such a picture 
of loneliness which produced in the mind of Paul 
the conviction that “to die is gain?” 

Yet this picture, which can excite only distress, 
is the logical result of the assumption that the spirit 
“remains unhoused during the long repose of the 
body in the grave.’’ This assumption is, we think, 
the radical defect in that reasoning which culmi- 
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nates in the unwelcome conclusion that in the in- 
termediate state ‘‘ existence is pivoted upon self.” 
If man is to exist apart from his earthly body as | 
naked spirit, he “‘can neither be said to be some- 
where nor nowhere, nor yet everywhere.” His con- 
dition is compared, by the author from whom we 
quote, to that of a man “ during his dreams, which 
afford the nearest parallel to the state we are consid- 
ering.” , 

A closer parallel might be found in the suppos- 
able case of a man absolutely insulated from all 
sensible environment by the total paralysis of the 
sensory nervous system. In such a case there could 
be no inlet to the spirit, nor any avenue through 
which it could correspond with anything external 
to itself. There would remain the purely intellec- 
tual and spiritual faculties; thought, memory, will, 
affection, and consciousness would yet be intact, 
but existence would be “ pivoted upon self.” The 
only correspondence possible would be that purely 
spiritual communion with God which is now realized 
by the believer, but which, in the case supposed, 
would be unaided by those spiritual suggestions 
that come through the revelations of wisdom and 
power in nature. A spirit thus posited in a body 
universally paralyzed would be practically without 


location, for it would have no means of communi- 
7 
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cating with anything exterior to itself, and would, 
therefore, be destitute of environment. 

This seems more fully to parallel the condition 
of the spirit, if it is to exist unhoused in the inter- 
mediate state, than any other illustration at our 
command. The communion with God and with 
other unembodied spirits in that unhoused state, 
recognized by the author whose views “excite dis- 
tress,” is ““not by means of the senses or direct 
apprehension, but by faith and spiritual sympathy.” 
This communion with God and departed friends we 
enjoy in the present life. 

«There are moments which he calls his own. 
Then, never less alone than when alone, 
Those that he loved so long and sees no more, 
Loved, and still loves—not dead, but gone before— 
He gathers round him; and revives at will 
Scenes in his life that breathe enchantment still, 
That come not now at dreary intervals— 
But when a light, as from the Blessed, falls, 
A light such guests bring ever, pure and holy, 
Lapping the soul in sweetest melancholy.” 

—Samuel Rogers. 

If this be all we are authorized to expect in the 
future life we fail to understand how Paul could 
have found himself “ ina strait betwixt two, having 
a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is 
far better.” 


There are those who, while accepting the theory 
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of unembodied existence after death, believe that 
the spirits of the dead will enjoy direct fellowship 
with each other and an open vision of God in 
Christ. This faith is inspiring, but cannot be 
logically derived from the theory of formless exist- 
ence. How can spirits, destitute of all organism, 
without relation to space or time, who are neither 
here nor there nor anywhere, who have no yester- 
day and no to-morrow, who have no means of ex- 
pressing thought or receiving impressions of the 
thought of others—how can such beings, each ‘“ her- 
metically sealed’ and existing only as an associated 
faculty of thought, memory, feeling, imagination, 
and will, the necessary concomitants, of conscious- 
ness, be said to enjoy communion with each other ? 
We confess that the speculations by which the 
future life is “reduced toa mere point” would “ ex- 
cite distress’ if we did not believe that the testi- 
mony of reason and of Christianity is against them. 

We shall not exist as formless potencies. We 
affirm it with confidence. We have great faith in the 
prophetic character of our moral nature, believing 
that the deep current of human longing flows ever 
onward toward the sea of immortal realization. 
And what the sanctified human heart longs for in 
the future life—the open uninterrupted vision of 
Jesus and reunion with the sainted dead—can be 
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realized only in an organized existence in a substan- 
tial place. When the spirit of man is released from 
the mortal body it is still invested with an organism 
resembling that of the corporeal body, but unlike it 
in substance, and suited to the new state as the 
earthly body is adapted to its earthly environment. 

It is a significant fact that the very idea of exist- 
ing as the naked abstraction of the powers of 
thought, memory, feeling, and will is abhorrent to 
the mind. There is a ghostliness about the very 
conception of such a thing that frightensus. The 
literature of all ages exhibits this intuitive abhor- 
rence of existing without form. Indeed, it would 
seem, as Bishop Clark has said, that “the idea ofa 
spiritual body, or of the soul’s possessing a bodily 
form, at least has the virtue of being a universal, if 
not instinctive, sentiment of mankind. The heathen 
poets and philosophers thought and wrote of their 
departed friends as existing in human form. Their 
uniform teaching, expressed in their philosophy as 
well as poetry, is that 


“ «Man, though dead, retains 
Part of himself; the immortal mind remains; 
The form subsists without the body’s aid.’”’ 
“Who,” says Professor Townsend, “can think of 
the future life with pleasure without thinking of it 
as organized? The idea of a purely spiritual exist- 
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ence, unembodied, is painful and repulsive. As 
naturally as we breathe, when we think of the state 
of the righteous dead, we seize upon the idea ofa 
home for and an embodiment of the soul, one 
that is perfect and under complete control.” The 
same author, referring to the teaching of the 
Scriptures, says: ‘“The impression they make is 
that the condition of the dead is purely objective. 
Mveteuis nothing “unreal> or spectralis | Dreany 
and shadowy phantoms find no place in the 
Scriptures. The organisms of the dead in the 
intermediate state are as real as those of angels. 
We are no less organized before than after the 
resurrection. Let us have done with spiritualistic 
and antiscriptural notions which reduce the uni- 
verse to gas and our deceased friends to atmos- 
pheric phenomena. We are not to become ghosts 
and nothings. Such representations are hideous; 
we escape from them as from shadows at nightfall. 
When we die we shall see friends, and know them, 
as certainly before as after the resurrection.” 

This conception of the life of the spirit in its sep- 
aration from the corporeal body is supported, 

1. By all those scriptural references to the inter- 
mediate life where it is held forth as a social state, 
in which departed spirits see, recognize, and com- 
mune with each other. 
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2. It is also implied in the distinction maintained 
in the New Testament in the use of the Greek words 
nvedua, spirit, and puyj, soul. There isa confusion of 
ideas in the popular mind resultant from the use, by 
many writers, of the words “spirit ” and ‘‘soul”’ in- 
terchangeably. While the sacred writers may not 
always strictly adhere to the etymological distinction 
between these words, yet that the distinction is ob- 
served by them will appear to the English reader 
who consults The Englishman's Greek Concordance. 

It will also be seen that, in most cases where the 
sacred penmen seem to use the lower term in the 
sense of the higher, the seeming is caused by our 
common, but faulty, interpretation. The passages 
in Luke xxi, I9, and 1 Peter i, 9, are illustrations of 
this statement: ‘“‘ In your patience ye shall win your 
souls;”’ ‘“ Receiving the end of your faith, even the 
salvation of your souls.” From the context of the 
former passage it appears that Jesus had just fore- 
told the enmity and persecution which his disciples 
would encounter; and in the text he assures them 
that in the practice of nonresistance and patient 
endurance of injury they should themselves win 
that which their enemies sought—their “ves. In 
the passage from Peter the word “‘souls” is in- 
clusive of the whole individual, as in the Acts it is 
said of the results of the labors of Pentecost that 
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“there were added unto them in that day about 
three thousand souls.” Paul to the Romans uses 
the word “ bodies,”’ o®uata, in a similarly inclusive 
sense. He exhorts us to present our “bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice.’ No one would claim that Paul re- 
garded the word owyara, bodies, as the equivalent of 
either “souls” or ‘spirits,’’ though in this text he 
uses it inclusively of both. 

A careful examination of all the texts in which the 
word wvy7, soul, is employed, has convinced us that 
it is never used by our Lord or his apostles as the 
equivalent of mvetua, spirit. It is never used to 
designate superhuman, incorporeal created beings; 
and, most significant of all, it is never applied to the 
Supreme Being. It is, however, applied alike to 
animals and to the animal nature and life of man. 

IIvedua, spirit, is applied to God and to angels, and 
also designates the higher nature of man, the seat 
of the moral faculties by which man can apprehend 
and commune with God. ‘God is a spirit: and 
they that worship him must worship in spirit.” 

Here, then, in the discriminating use of these 
terms, it is taught that man has a threefold nature: 
the owua, or body; the vy, or soul; the mvedua, or 
spirit. Accordingly Paul, in 1 Thess. v, 23, says, 
“And the God of peace himself sanctify you wholly ; 
and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved 
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entire.’ And in Heb. iv, 12, it is said, “For the 
word of God is living, and active, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, and piercing even to the di- 
viding of soul and spirit.” Dr. Candlish remarks on 
these texts: ‘There, according to a view of man’s 
organization or the constitution of his nature then 
commonly received, spirit, soul, body are specified 
as its constituent parts, or elements. The spirit, or 
' that higher principle of intelligence and thought 
peculiar to man alone in this world, to which we 
now usually restrict the name of mind or soul; the 
soul, or that lower principle of animal life—with its 
instincts selfish and social, its power of voluntary 
motion, its strange incipient dawn of reasoning— 
which, common alike to man and beast, is so great 
a mystery in both; and the body, made to be the 
material organ and instrument of either principle, the 
higher or the lower—these three in one, this trinity, 
is our present humanity.” (L2fe ima Risen Saviour, 
DAWES 

This trichotomic view of human nature is older 
than Christianity. It can be traced to the writings 
of the Platonists, and is conspicuous in those of the 
oldest Church fathers. It was brought into disfavor 
through the heresy of Apollinaris, and during the 
Middle Ages dichotomy, or the dual theory, was the 
more generally received view. A closer study of 
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psychology has largely brought the Church back to 
the ancient theory, which, with modifications, is 
widely accepted by the scholarship of the Church. 
It has, we think, a definite bearing upon the con- 
dition, relations, and activities of man in the disem- 
bodied state, and is, therefore, worthy of further 
consideration here. While in the main the view 
about to be presented is in harmony with that of 
Dr. Candlish, there are phases of it which result from 
the view-point of our inquiry. 

I. What is included in the word pvy7, or “ soul?” 

1. It isthe animating substance, the invisible form 
of being, the configuration and the form of life in 
man; that which permeates every part of the physi- 
cal organism, animates, enables, and directs its serv- 
ants, the bioplasts, to carry nutriment to every fiber, 
causing them to work for the product or repair of 
tissues, nerves, veins, and arteries, by the energy of 
its own incorporeal organism, which is itself life. 

2. It is the seat of the lower affections—appe- 
tites and passions—of the lower intelligence and 
will, of those faculties and powers by which man 
comes into touch with his earthly environment. 
This is the animal soul of man, common to him and 
to the lower animal world. 

3. In man the psychical intelligence, affection, 
and will are of a vastly higher order, but similar in 
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nature to these in the merely animal. This is the 
man who buys and gets gain, who builds his home, 
who fondles his offspring, who studies to circumvent 
his fellow, who hates and loves. 

4. This nature, animal though it is, has poten- 
tialities as far surpassing those of the lower orders 
as his physical structure surpasses theirs. It has the 
genius for invention for which the hand is given 
that the conceptions may be materialized. As that 
hand surpasses the animal’s paw for purposes of 
mechanical or artistic skill, so does the animal soul 
of man exceed in possibilities of growth and expan- 
sion that of the brute creation. 

5. This greater capacity and potentiality of im- 
provement, growth, and achievement does not de- 
stroy the kinship of the man animal with the brute 
animal. There is wide disparity of intelligence be- 
tween the mollusk and the higher vertebrates. Think 
of the life of the oyster, and the life of the shepherd’s 
dog. Isnot the gap between them seemingly greater 
than that between the dog and his master? How 
fully that dog enters into the shepherd life! The 
man may have a higher life, but his shepherd life is 
in kind, if not in degree, the same as that of the dog. 

6. While the soul of the brute is presumably 
mortal, the immortality of the wvy7, or soul, of man 
may be inferred: 
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a. From its greater capacity of intelligence. 

6. From its higher origin.* It “became” by the 
inbreathing of God, while the soul of the brute came 
by creative fat... This is the record: “And. God 
said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life [a living soul]... . 
Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
Memiinde..) +.) ANG te was so. so'.\. find. tovevery, 
beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and 
to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein 
there is life [a living soul], I have given every green 
herb for meat: and it was so.” “And God said, 
Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. 
. . . And God created man in his own image, in the 
image ot God created he him, :..*. /And. the; Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living soul.” From these passages 
we cannot escape the conclusion that man in his 
soul-nature is akin to the animal creation; that he 
has preeminence over every creature that hath life, 
or a living soul; that his preeminence is resultant 
from the superiority of his powers; that these su- 


* Neither the theory of evolution nor that of specific creative act is at issue 
here. Our question relates to the differentiation of the man animal from the 
brute, and we find in Genesis that a distinction seems to be made in the origin of 
the suche of the man and that of the brute. Without assuming to know just 
what is meant by ‘breathed into his nostrils” it indicates, we think, a higher 
origin for the psuchke of man, 
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perior powers of his soul, pvy7, came by inspiration, 
not by creative act; that, therefore, the soul of man 
is presumably immortal. 

c. The immortality of the soul, pvy7, may also be 
inferred from its close alliance with the spirit—mvebdya. 
While the statement that ‘“‘man became a living 
soul’”’ by the divine inbreathing does not imply 
that he is a spiritual (mvevparixdc) being, this is 
implied in the fact that man was made in the 
image of God, and it is, therefore, assumed 
everywhere in the Scriptures, and often definitely 
affirmed. 

ad. The soul’s immortality is also implied in the 
postulate that the soul is the medium of the spirit’s 
action and expression. 

eé. The immortality of the soul is definitely 
taught by the Saviour: ‘‘ Fear him which is able 
to destroy both soul [vy] and body in Ge- 
henna.’ . Also by. the apostle, Peter: Receiving 
the end of your faith, even the salvation of your 
souls.” 

II. What, on the other hand, is included in the 
word pueuma, spirit ? 

Alford says: “It is the highest and distinctive 
part of man, the immortal and responsible soul, in 
our common parlance. The lower, or animal, soul, 
containing the passions and desires which we have 
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in common with the brutes, is ennobled and drawn 
up by the wvetua, or spirit. The spirit, that part by 
which we are receptive of the Holy Spirit of God, 
is, in the unspiritual man, crushed down and subor- 
dinated to the animal soul; he therefore is called 
woyiKoc—animal.” 

“The spirit is a constituent element of human 
nature which, in its origin, comes immediately from 
God and belongs, in its nature, to the immaterial, 
supersensuous world. In it is involvea the contin- 
uous existence of man and his entrance into the 
invisible world.” 

We would say that the spirit is that part of 
his nature by which the man looks Godward. It 
is the seat of the moral affections, intelligence, 
and will; therefore, of conscience. and of the 
self-conscious Ego. In authority it is supreme; 
in the normal condition of human nature it rules 
the soul, and, through the soul, it rules the 
body. But it cannot come into direct touch with 
the owua, body. It can have no immediate relation 
to anything known to us in what we call the 
material world. To pure spirit a body of flesh 
and bones could be nothing, not even a prison, 
much less an instrument. The chasm between 
gross matter and pure spirit is too wide for direct 
connection or relation of any kind. An_ inter- 
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mediate, substantial organism, which possesses 
- qualities that put it in relation to both, must be the 
medium of interchange between these dissimilar 
entities. | 

This office of mediation is the function of 
the w~vy7, or soul—an organism which, on the 
one’ side, is the’ exact ‘counterpart of) the ex. 
ternal body and directs the work of the bio- 
plasts, like the master builder who does not 
lay a single stone himself, though there is not a 
stone laid by any of the individual masons 
whose laying he does not superintend; and 
which, on the other side, is itself susceptible 
of impressions, and may be the facile expression 
of the spirit’s thought and purpose and affec- 
tion. . 

In this living, invisible organism, filling every 
part of the grosser body with a presence which is 
life, the spirit finds its power of control over the 
earthly mechanism and the instrument of its com- 
munication with the material world. When the 
body fails and returns to dust the spirit loses all 
relation and possibility of touch with the grosser 
universe of matter; but there is left to it—in. 
troduced to it, rather—that universe of realities 
unseen by mortal eyes, but visible to the psy- 
chical eyes when they are no longer limited to 
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the images cast upon the retina of the physical 
organ.* 

Here, then, in the ~vy7, or soul, the spirit has its 
appropriate habitation—has had it from the begin- 
ning, and will retain it forever. When separated 
from the earthly body the spirit is not “ unclothed,”’ 
but finds the sphere of its activity so wonderfully 
extended that it is as if it were invested with a new 
organism from heaven, 

These inferences concerning the intermediate 
state are consistent, we think, with the widely ac- 
cepted trichotomic view of man’s nature, with the 
very prevalent expectation of an objective existence 
apart from the body, and with the teaching of Paul 
in 2 Cor. v, 1-4. Let us glance briefly at this 
Scripture: ‘“‘ For we know that if the earthly house 
of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building 
from God, a house not made with hands, eternal, in 
the heavens. For verily in this we groan, longing 
to be clothed upon with our habitation which is 


* The natural body has its senses. The spirit also has its senses, but there is 
no reason to suppose that they are the same, neither is there any reason to. sup- 
pose that their perceptions are miraculous ; they are all according to law. Now 
we see through a glass, darkly,’ for the lenses of the eye give but an imperfect 
vision compared with the spiritual sight that sees face to face. Now we are 
seen and known by witnesses whom we cannot see; the time is coming when we 
shall know even as we are known. Even in our present state we have in embryo 
these other spirit-senses, and they are sometimes brought into action when the 
body and the mind are in an abnormal state. Such cases excite our wonder and 
seem to be miraculous ; but it is not so—they are all according to law, because 
they merely exhibit the latent capabilities of the human constitution.’’—Prime- 
val Man Unveiled. 
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from heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall 
not be found naked. For indeed we that are in 
this tabernacle do groan, being burdened ; not for 
“that we would be unclothed, but that we would be 
clothed upon, that what is mortal may be swallowed 
up of life.” 

The apostle had been speaking of suffering in the 
work of the Gospel, and he mentions his sources of 
inspiration to toil and endurance of affliction: (1) the 
service he was enabled to render to his breth- 
ren; (2) the assurance he had of the resurrection ; 
(3) the fact that affliction augments and intensifies 
reward, which was an appropriate and inspiring 
truth as connected with the resurrection. But the 
resurrection might be a long way off. And, as if 
warned that the hope he seems to have indulged— 
that Christ would reappear while he was yet in the 
flesh—was fallacious, he applies this truth of the 
glorious reward of suffering to the season inter- 
vening between death and resurrection. He speaks 
with confidence. He knows that death -will not 
reduce us to unconscious slumber or leave our 
spirits to exist as naked powers, without form or or- 
ganism ; that it is simply the condition of the spirit’s 
‘full and complete possession and control of the sub- 
tile organism which came from God, unweighted 
and freed from the limitations of gross matter. 
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By “our earthly house of this tabernacle’’ the 
apostle means the body, the physical organism, the 
mortality of which is expressed in the figure of the 
tabernacle, which was a temporary provision during 
the wanderings of Israel until the temple should be 
built as a permanent place of worship; “ our earthly 
tabernacular house,’ as Bloomfield renders it, the 
temporary abode of the spirit. Over against this is 
set the idea of permanency in the word “ building.” 
“We have a building from God, a house not made 
with hands,” If the first is dissolved, if the body 
which is the tent of soul and spirit be taken down, 
we, in our spiritual essence, are not left naked, but 
have a building—in the present, immediately. In- 
deed, the apostle speaks of it as a present possession. 

It seems to us that the mode of interpretation by 
which some would make the apostle overlook the 
period between death and the resurrection and 
exult in prospect of the resurrected and glorified 
body is fatal to all those passages where it is con- | 
ceded that he does rejoice in the blessedness of 
that period. For, immediately following the ex- 
pression of this assurance that, even if he should die, 
he had this building of God, this organism of the 
spirit, he declares, ‘‘We are confident, I say, and 
willing rather to be absent from the body, and to 
be present with the Lord.” 

8 
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In our present state we can know little about 
this soul, the organ of the spirit in the intermediate 
state. There are certain hints, adumbrations, of it, 
however, in the New Testament which are worthy 
of our attention. Onthe Mount of Transfiguration 
Moses and Elias communed with Jesus. Fifteen 
hundred years before, Moses had stood on a moun- ~ 
tain in the south: overlooking the Land of Promise. 
After gazing long and wistfully upon the inherit- 
ance of his people he lay down to die; and there, 
on Mount Nebo, in the land of Moab, the angels 
laid the hero beneath the sod. And now he ap- 
pears upon the Mount of Transfiguration, not like 
some airy phantom of the imagination, but in hu- 
man form, visible to the three disciples. Elias was 
with him, with his glorified body which had never 
seen death; but he was no more organized, no more 
human, than was Moses in his spirit form. Both 
spoke to Jesus; and the disciples do not intimate 
that Moses is more ghostlike than Elias. There is 
nothing phantomlike here. It is all very human 
and glorious. 

St. John, in his grand vision on Patmos, was ad- 
dressed by one of the heavenly beings and at once 
fell upon his face to worship him. But the glorious 
being said, “See thou do it not: I am thy fellow- 
servant, and of thy brethren that have the testi- 
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mony of Jesus: worship God.” John had evidently 
mistaken this disembodied spirit for Jesus; for he 
was too loyal tothe Master ever to offer worship to 
acreated being. He of all the disciples had been 
the most familiar with Jesus. He had seen him 
after his resurrection. A good part of forty days 
he had spent in communion with him. He had 
stood upon the mount looking toward Bethany and 
witnessed his Lord’s ascension. And yet a few 
years afterward he makes the mistake of taking a 
redeemed saint for Jesus. And what does this 
teach? Why, that the form and appearance of the 
celestial bodies of the saints are so very human, so 
like the glorified earthly body of Jesus, that one 
may be mistaken for the other. 

These celestial bodies, the vehicle of the spirit 
after death, are not temporary lodgments, to be 
laid aside on the morning of the resurrection. They 
are permanent, or “eternal,” yet not so as to su- 
persede the resurrection, for the same apostle is our 
chief instructor in the doctrine of the resurrection. 
In the chapter which follows we undertake to show 
the relation of the celestial body to the body of 
the resurrection. For the present we are content 
to rejoice in the prospect of a celestial body, by 
which we are relieved from the horrible thought of 
being found “naked.” We shall not be wandering 
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ghosts, but men and women, clothed with an or- 
ganism suited to express our personality and to 
execute our will, in which we shall be visible to one 
another, expressing thought and character more 
perfectly than by this earthly body. 


“ They err who tell us that the spirit unclothed, 
And from its mortal tabernacle loosed, 

Has neither lineament of countenance, 

Nor limit of ethereal mold, nor form 

Of spiritual substance. .. . 

. . . The spirit inbreathed in human flesh, 
By death divested of its mortal robes, 
Retains its individual character, 

Aye, and the very mold of its sojourn 
Within this earthly tabernacle. Face 
Answers to face, and limb to limb; nor lacks 
The saint immediate investiture 

With saintly apparel.’’* 


How much more real does this conception of the 
heavenly state make our departed friends! Let us 
‘think of them, not as formless potencies, but as 
real beings, existing amid real scenes, and enjoying 
real associations with the godly of all ages. Pass 
a few short fleeting years, and we shall be among 
them. Not as strangers shall we enter there, 


“ But rather as one who, travel-worn and weary, 
Leaps upon the pier, while round him, crowding, press 
Children and kith and friends, who in a breath 

Ask of his welfare, and with joyous tongues 

Pour all their love into his thirsty ear.’’* 


* Bickersteth, ‘‘ Yesterday, To-day, and Forever.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Rabo WERE EC OuNn: 


‘STRONG Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove ; 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


‘‘Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


“We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow.” 
—Alfred Tennyson, “In Memoriam.” 
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CHAP TER VF 
Resurrection. 


| od Soe guided by the dim light of 

nature, were led to hope there might be a 
future state of being. But in their deepest search- 
ings and wildest flights of fancy they never 
dreamed of the resurrection of the dead. The doc- 
trine is peculiarly and distinctively the subject of 
divine revelation. There is nothing in nature that 
would suggest it, though there is much to illustrate 
and confirm it when once revealed. 

The question of our immortality is different. There 
seems to be an affirmation of this, back of reason, 
in the unsounded deep of consciousness. Reason 
itself finds arguments for the hope in the limitless 
capacity of our nature for growth and culture and 
in the fragmentary character of the present life. 
But when the body dies there is nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—to suggest a resurrected life. Yet 
there is no doctrine more clearly taught in the 
Scriptures than that of the resurrection. This fact, 
however interpreted, is admitted by all. 

Yet the content of the doctrine is the subject 
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of various and conflicting opinions. Early in the 
history of the Church there were those who in- 
sisted that the resurrection, instead of being an 
event to occur simultaneously in the experience of 
the race, took place in the experience of the indi- 
vidual when his spiritual nature asserted and main- 
tained its supremacy over the body, with its appe- 
tites and passions. This spiritual resurrection, 
which unquestionably is taught by the Saviour, 
was substituted by certain erratic teachers, among 
whom were Hymenzus and Philetus, for the gen- 
eral resurrection at the last day when “all that are 
in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth; they that have done good, unto the resur- 
rection of life; and they that have done ill, unto 
the resurrection of judgment.” This heresy has no 
considerable following in later times. 

A view quite as unauthorized by the teaching of 
the Saviour and his apostles has found acceptance 
with what is known as the liberal wing of the 
modern Church and is defended by some learned 
men among the evangelicals. This view, variously 
modified by the doctrinal outlook of its teachers, is 
substantially that of Baron Swedenborg. It as- 
sumes that the resurrection is realized when the 
spirit, in its separation from the corruptible body, 
enters upon the future life, and that it is then 
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clothed with an organism suited to its new environ- 
ment and higher pursuits. 

However positive the apostle may seem to be 
concerning an organized existence after death, he is 
just as positive, and even more definite, in affirm- 
ing the final resurrection of the body, which is 
thenceforth to be the permanent investiture of the 
spirit. 

If our view of the soul—wvy7—be correct, that it 
is the form and organ of life, the exact counter- 
part of the essential body, after the model and by 
the force of which the body is constructed and 
kept in repair, that it is the vestment of the spirit 
by which personality, cognition, and activity are 
realized, then the coexistence of soul, body, and 
spirit in the future life is no more an impossibility 
and involves no greater mystery than the coexist- 
ence of the same in this life. If the organism of 
the spirit in the intermediate state were taken on 
-at death—were something foreign to the former 
life of the spirit, something without relation to the 
grosser body of this life—then we could see how 
its possession by the spirit might preclude the res- 
urrection of the body. 

It is evident, we think, that an organism such as 
the apostle describes in his argument for the resur- 
rection is essential to the spirit’s fullest activity 
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and highest achievement. We have dwelt at some 
length, in former chapters, on the limitations im- 
posed upon our spiritual nature by the body in 
which that nature is now posited, and we affirmed 
that its release from that body would doubtless in- 
troduce it toa wider and grander environment than 
that of the present life. 

There are reasons to believe that there is a uni- 
verse peopled with higher intelligences than those 
_ of this world, a universe like, and yet dissimilar to, 
that which mortal eyes can behold. Dr. Isaac Tay- 
lor goes to the extent of supposing that, ‘ within 
the space encircled by the sidereal revolutions, 
there exists and moves a second universe, not less 
real than the one we are now conversant with—a 
universe elaborate in structure and replete with 
life, life agitated by momentous interests; a uni- 
verse conscious, perhaps, of the material spheres, 
or unconscious of them, and firmly believing itself 
to be the only reality. Our planets in their courses 
do not perforate the walls of this invisible creation, 
our suns do not scorch its plains; for the two col- 
located systems are not connected by any im- 
mediate relationship.” 

From that universe the embodiment of this life 
excludes us. May we not assume that when, at 
death, we become denizens of that universe, we 
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shall be excluded from the one now occupied and 
known in part by us, by the very nature of our 
celestial body, the organism of the spirit in the in- 
termediate state? May we not be put by that or- 
ganism out of all relation to what we now know as 
the material universe, be destitute of all media of 
correspondence with what we now mean by the vis- 
ible and tangible world? And do not the Scrip- 
tures teach us that man, when harmonized with 
God, is the heir of all things—things present and 
things to come? 

Man must, therefore, be brought into correspond- 
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ence with “all things’’—things of the world, of 
life, of death ; things present, the visible world, and 
things to come, the invisible world. The circle of 
this correspondence can be complete only when the 
resurrection puts him in possession of a body which 
shall be the perfect instrument of the spirit in all 
its possible relations to things visible and invisible. 
As Isaac Taylor has said: “ Body is the tangential 
point of the two worlds of mind and matter; or it 
is the amalgam of two substances, wherein the 
properties of both are so blended as to constitute a 
mean essentially unlike what could have resulted 
from any possible construction of the one by itself. 
The body is to the mind a mode of existence and 
the organ of an exertion of powers which, in its 
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incorporeal state, it could never have known and 
exercised. . .. By compounding itself with matter 
mind takes possession of a world foreign to itself, 
and, in a sense, doubles its powers of action and 
extends its sphere of existence.” 

It follows that, while death to the believer is 
gain in that it introduces him to a wider and holier 
environment, it is loss as well in that it deprives 
him of all the relations to the material universe de- 
pending upon a material organism. And how vast 
this universe is it is impossible to conceive. Its 
exhibitions of divine wisdom, goodness, and power, 
its varied forms of life and laws of being, belong to 
a sphere which can be entered and studied only by 
means of a physical organism which, while lifted up 
into the spiritual, is yet material. Such a body is 
promised by our Lord, and the promise is beauti- 
fully elaborated by the apostle Paul in his massive 
argument for the resurrection. Man can come into 
his full inheritance as “an heir of God, and a joint 
heir with Christ,” only when he is put into corre- 
spondence, by means of the resurrection body, with 
all things visible and invisible. 


THE THEORY OF SUBSTANTIAL IDENTITY. |. 


This theory has been stated as follows: “The 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and carbon, and 
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phosphorous, and lime which enter into the com- 
position of human bones and human flesh may be 
gathered from China, from the isles of the sea, or 
from the United States; and, so long as they enter 
into certain and definite proportions, flesh and 
bones are the result. Therefore, the resurrection 
body will be a body of identity of substance, of 
matter, but not an identity of particles.” 

But how can this be deemed a resurrection? Is 
it not rather a substitution, a new creation? I 
carry in my pocket a watch, the gift of former par- 
ishioners. It came to meas the expression of their 
love, a love that was fully reciprocated. It was 
presented in that sad hour of a pastor’s life when 
the bond which had held usin the relation of pas- 
tor and people was about to be severed. It was 
a token of the love of some whom I had visited in 
their affliction, of some who had been built up in 
their spiritual life through my ministry, and of 
some upon whose brows I had sprinkled the water 
of baptism. It has kept time with my heart beats 
through many years, and often, as it ticks beneath 
my pillow, it seems to speak to me of the loved of 
long ago. Through it I often commune with the 
past, and some faces over which the coffin lid was 
drawn long years ago seem looking at me from its 
clear, white dial. I prize it above money. Sup- 
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pose I am wakened at night, stifled with smoke, to 
find the parsonage in flames. There is no time to 
secure valuables, but I must leap from the window 
for life. Digging about in the ashes a day or two 
afterward I find my watch a formless lump of 
mixed gold and steel. One of the believers in the 
theory of substantial identity approaches me and 
promises to restore my watch, and a few days later 
he brings me a watch bearing a close resemblance 
to the one I had lost. It is by the same maker, it 
bears the same monogram, the same inscription, 
but it isa new watch. It may be worth more in 
dollars than the one I had carried so many years; 
but is my loss indemnified? How about the as- 
sociations that were connected with the old watch? 
Will the tick of the new one sound to my ears like 
the voices of those dear friends of other years? 
Ah, the precious associations are all gone, and this 
new gift stands for the kindness of a later friend. 
So do we love the body in which we sojourn in 
the present life. It might be more symmetrical and 
beautiful; we might be glad to have great changes 
wrought in it, the marks of time, the ravages of 
disease removed; but we would not be pleased to 
exchange it for any other body, however strong and 
beautiful. We love the body through which we 
have wrought the material, intellectual, and moral 
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achievements of this life. We have dwelt in it, suf- 
fered with it, and rejoiced in it too long to be in- 
different to its fate. We would that it might share, 
with the soul and spirit, the bliss of the glorified. 


THE GERM THEORY. 


This theory teaches that in every human body 
there is an unappreciable germ which is indestruc- 
tible. Fire cannot consume it; the forces that work 
the dissolution of the body cannot dissolve it; it 
may float on the wave, be swept by the breath of 
the tempest, ascend with the smoke of the funeral 
pyre, but the law of its integrity is inviolable, and 
it survives the ages in unimpaired identity. With 
the sounding of the trump of the last day this germ 
will take to itself out of the common material of 
earth such elements as may be required to produce 
the resurrection body; just as the germ in the ker- 
nel of wheat takes to itself from the soil and the 
air and the sunlight what it needs to produce the 
life of the blade. This theory is commended to our 
consideration by the fact that it recognizes some 
relation between the body of death and the body 
of the resurrection, as the theory of substantial 
identity does not. 

For authority this theory rests solely upon the 
figure used by the apostle in 1 Cor, xv, by which 
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he shows that difficulties are no barrier to the 
resurrection of the dead, since in the process of 
vegetation difficulties seemingly insurmountable are 
overcome by nature. But these theorists, thinking 
the apostle to be explaining the process of the res- 
urrection, have hit upon the theory of vegetation 
and misnamed it resurrection. We submit that if 
this were what the apostle meant his inspiration 
must have failed him when he made choice of 
the Greek word dvdoraoic, translated ‘“ resurrec- 
tion,’ which has been understood by the vast ma- 
jority of Christian scholars in all ages of the Church 
as signifying a rising of that which was once erect, 
but which death had laid down. 

If any are inclined to accept this theory on the 
ground that it does not involve so great difficulties 
as that of the resurrection of the body, we would 
remind them that the Being who could preserve 
the identity of these untold millions of germs is 
equal to the task of preserving all the particles 
of the body. It would require infinite power to 
do the first; nothing more is required to do the 
second. 

Let us look now at the assumption that Paul 
teaches the germ theory. The Corinthian church 
was largely composed of converts from paganism. 
As was natural, if not inevitable, they brought with 
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them the prejudices of their previous training. 
There were two parties of influence, the gnostics 
and the stoics. The gnostics taught that matter was 
the seat of evil, that the highest liberty and bless- 
ing were obtained in separation from the body. 
Hence, they denied the resurrection. The stoics 
taught that the resurrection consists in the triumph 
of will over mind and body. Hence, both, while 
teaching a theory of the resurrection, practically 
denied the doctrine. These differences of opinion 
led to strife and contention. They wrote or sent 
to Paul for instruction. His Frst Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written to answer this, among 
other questions. 

The apostle answers the question about the res- 
urrection of the dead, first, by reasserting the fact 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. He lays great 
stress upon this fact, and then proceeds to build 
upon it the hope of a general resurrection. He is 
very confident and very daring. He declares 
Christ’s resurrection the pledge of ours. 

He anticipates the objection of the captious—an 
objection springing, not from serious mental embar- 
rassment, but from a desire to create unnecessary 
difficulties. ‘‘ Howare the dead raised?” He an- 
swers as such question deserves: “ Thou foolish 


one, that which thou thyself sowest is not quick- 
ae . 
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ened, except it die.” You talk of seeming impossi- 
bilities, yet you constantly observe the triumph of 
nature over a seeming impossibility almost as great. 
The seed which you sow dies, and you sow it that 
it may die and thus yield you fruit. Why, in such 
a presence, talk of impossibilities to the God of 
nature and the supernatural. 

“With what manner of body do they come?” 
This is the next question in order, and the apostle 
proceeds to answer it. . And in doing so he surely 
will answer our question. What is our question? 
We want to know whether the body of the resur- 
rection is to be a new body, into the composition 
of which nothing entered that belonged to the old 
body; whether it is to be an outgrowth of the body 
buried, as the waving grain is the outgrowth of the 
seed sown; or, lastly, whether it is to be the essen- 
tial body laid away in the tomb. 

The apostle answers by giving a description of 
the resurrection body. Now, in looking at this de- 
scription we mark the element of identity. “J¢ is 
sown in corruption; z¢ is raised in incorruption.” 


”? 


The “it” sown and the “it” raised are identical. 
The difference is not a difference of substance or of 
particles, but the difference between corruptibility 
and incorruptibility. The change is not an ex- 


change of bodies, but a change in the body. It is 
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assumed that a somewhat existing antecedently to 
the resurrection is raised, and that, simultaneously 
with the raising, this somewhat takes on qualities 
new to it, without, however, affecting its essential 
substance. ‘‘This mortal must put on immortal- 
ity 

In the Scriptures of both Testaments death is 
represented under the figure of sleep. Christ so 
represents it. The apostle twice employs this fig- 
ure—in I Cor. xv, 18, 51. When Paul says, “ For 
this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality,” it would seem 
that these expressions take their form from this 
figure of sleep. When the sleeper, wakened by the 
dawn, rises, he puts on the garments in which he is 
to enter upon the activities of the new day. So 
when they who sleep in their graves shall be awak- 
ened by the trump of God, they shall put on incor- 
ruptibility as the fitting garment of the new life. 

That which is thus clothed with incorruptibility 
and immortality is the corruptible and mortal body. 
“When this corruptible shall have put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall come to pass the saying that is written, 
Death is swallowed up in victory.” As the white 
robes of the saints are the symbol of their purity, 
so the clothing of the mortal body in the resurrec- 
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tion with incorruptibility represents.in figure the 
change inthe elements of that body from a condi- 
tion of mortality to one of immortality. That the 
mortal body is the subject of this change is evident 
from Paul’s words to the Philippians, wherein he 
speaks of Christ, ‘who shall fashion anew the body 
of our humiliation, that it may be conformed to the 
body of his glory.” What shall be so fashioned? 
Our earthly bodies. 

We conclude that the elements of the essential 
human body at death will enter into the body of the 
resurrection. 

We inquire now as to the contents of this theory. 

(1) It does not include the idea that all the parti- 
cles of matter attaching to the body at death shall rise 
again, There are abnormal developments. ‘Those 
unfortunate persons who are exhibited as “ freaks ” 
in museums, great masses of human flesh that have 
lost almost all semblance to the human form, are 
specimens of that abnormal development which 
sometimes breaks from the mold of beauty and 
strength in which the Creator designed the human 
body to be formed. It is consistent with all that is 
revealed of God, and of his purposes, to assume that 
not only all human monstrosities, but all departures 
from proportion, strength, and beauty, in the growth 
of the human body, are resultant from conscious or 
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unconscious violations of the laws of the physical 
being, either by the individual or his ancestors. 
Such abnormal growths can be no part of the essen- 
tial body, and are not, therefore, included in its res- 
urrection. 

(2) Nor does our theory include the idea that 
only those particles that constituted the body at 
death shall enter into the structure of the resurrec- 
tion body. The essential body, often reduced, per- 
haps, to its minimum by wasting disease, may take 
on in the resurrection, as it does in the process of 
the recovery of health, particles of foreign matter 
and assimilate and incorporate them into itself. 
This would not impair physical identity. In this 
life there is a constant fluctuation of the particles 
of the body, a throwing off of effete matter, and an 
accretion of fresh material, without loss of physical 
identity. There is always present the essential 
body which casts off and appropriates. 

This is totally unlike the theory of substantial 
identity, and does not arouse the repugnance which 
that does. Still, there may be those who will ask, 
“Are not these concessions a practical abandon- 
ment of the theory of a resurrection, and may we 
not as well accept that of the substitution of a new 
body?” 

The author repelled the notion of a substituted 
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body by an appeal to sentiment, but to a sentiment 
so strong and universal as to possess the weight of 
an argument. He illustrated the sentiment by the 
story of a watch, the gift of one-time parishioners. 
The substitution of a new watch did not indemnify 
him for the loss of the original one, simply because 
it was destitute of all the tender associations of the 
past. 

Let us now suppose that the watch presented to 
him was not destroyed. We will assume that it is 
of peculiar workmanship, so made as to itself repair 
the wear and waste of its action by taking to itself 
particles which it transforms into steel, gold, and jew- 
els, deftly incorporating them into movement and 
case, making good the wear of its own action, and 
maintaining without loss its original perfection. 
Would the changes thus wrought through long 
years, so gradual as to be imperceptible, affect in 
the least its identity ? Would its associated value be 
diminished? Would not its tick remind the owner 
of voices now silent? ; 

Such are the changes going on in our bodies in 
this life without destroying identity or impairing 
our sense of physical continuity. Should the pros- 
pect of similar changes in the resurrection disturb 
our peace? What sentiment and divine promise 
justify us in requiring of a theory of the resurrection 
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is, (1) that the resurrection body have close relation 
to the physical body, (2) that the identity of these 
bodies be as true as that sustained by the body in 
this life at widely separated points of time, and (3) 
that the physical body be the subject upon which 
is wrought the changes of the resurrection. A 
theory with room in it for these propositions is the 
only one possessing any comfort for the bereaved 
heart bending over a new-made grave. 

Every objection to such a theory, which is not 
purely imaginary or fanciful, is leveled at the 
physical difficulties. But let us bear in mind that 
this is not a doctrine of reason, but a doctrine of 
revelation. Our acceptance rests, not upon our be- 
ing able to show how it is accomplished, but upon 
Christ’s resurrection and a “ Thus saith the Lord” 
concerning our own. It is an occurrence taking 
place, not in the realm of the natural, but in the 
realm of the supernatural. 

What pertinence is there in bringing up physical 
difficulties when the whole matter pertains to a 
realm above the physical? It cannot, admitting all 
the difficulties, be proven impossible, even on phys- 
ical grounds alone; for, even in the physical realm, 
forces are constantly modifying the action of one 
another, and no one can say how frequently these 
forces of nature are balanced and overcome by the 
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superior forces of a higher realm reaching down 
among them, 

Let the case against a physical resurrection be 
put as strongly as it may, and even then modern 
science seems to provide against the difficulties. 
Robinson Crusoe saw cannibals eating their prison- 
ers. Afterward he killed some of the cannibals. 
How could the prisoners havea resurrection? Pro- 
fessor Le Conte, an evolutionist, tells us that the 
solid and essential parts of a real human body do 
not weigh more than twelve pounds; that matter, 
which has come up by evolution through the min- 
eral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms to bea part 
of an essential human body, when that body dies 
loses forever all availability for being part of an- 
other human body; that the earth is being grad- 
ually bankrupted of man-forming materials and be- - 
coming an exhausted ash heap of dead bodies. 
This doctrine is announced with no thought of its 
bearing on the Christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. But see how it provides against the object- 
or’s difficulty. The same matter, on this supposi- 
tion, is never part of two essential human bodies. 

But, says the objector, even if it be granted that 
the essential elements of a human organism cannot 
enter into and become a part of another human 
organism, it yet remains that these elements are 
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often widely scattered, as in the case of martyrs 
whose bodies were burned, and the ashes thrown to 
the winds, or cast upon the bosom of turbulent 
streams, and borne no one knows whither. Is it rea- 
sonable to expect that these particles can ever be 
regathered ? We answer by asking, Is anything too 
hard for God? I throw an ounce of steel filings 
into a dish of sand. I also throw an ounce of brass 
and an ounce of lead into the same dish. Think 
you I can ever again collect those steel filings? 
Bring me a magnet. I thrust it into the dish, and 
in a little time I have gathered out every particle of 
steel. May it not be that the soul is endowed with 
a like magnetic force, so that when the trump of 
the resurrection shall sound every particle of the 
essential body that was laid down at death shall 
feel the attraction of the soul and gather to it, as 
the steel filings to the magnet? That magnet has 
an elective force. It does not draw indiscrimi- 
nately particles of sand, brass, lead, andsteel. May 
not the soul have a similar power ? 
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«“ AND thou, O River of To-morrow, flowing 
Between thy narrow adamantine walls, 
But beautiful, and white with waterfalls, 
And wreaths of mist, like hands the pathway showing ; 
I hear the trumpets of the morning blowing, 
I hear thy mighty voice, that calls and calls, 
And see, as Ossian saw in Morven’s halls, 
Mysterious phantoms, coming, beckoning, going! 
It is the mystery of the unknown 
That fascinates us; we are children still, 
Wayward and wistful; with one hand we cling 
To the familiar things we call our own, 
And with the other, resolute of will, 
Grope in the dark for what the day will bring.” 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
With What Manner of Body? 


UR inquiry thus far has led to the conclusion 

that the resurrection body will be identical 

with the body of death, as truly so as is the body of 
to-day identical with the body of ten years ago. 

That there are physical changes in this life, great, 
mysterious, and indefinable, we do not deny. We 
maintain that, as these changes do not destroy our 
physical identity, so the continuity of the body may 
be preserved through the marvelous changes of the 
resurrection. 

While the Scripture narratives of resurrection to 
mortality shed no direct light upon the nature of 
the body that shall be clothed upon with zxmor- 
tality, they do furnish at least a suggestion of the 
sense in which the word “resurrection ”’ is applied. 
In every such instance the word is used in the 
.sense of a standing up again of the body which 
death had laid down. This use of the word, unless 
there be something in the text or context modify- 
ing its meaning, obviously determines its signifi- 
cance wherever found. 
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The translations of Enoch and Elijah, when with. 
out the experience of death they were borne bodily 
into the heavenly world, point to the redemption 
of the body of the present life. 

Paul teaches that “we shall not all sleep.” At 
the second advent of our Lord those who are alive 
upon the earth shall be changed “in a moment, in 


, 


the twinkling of an eye;” so that their transforma- 
tion shall be, in its results, the exact equivalent of 
the resurrection of such as are dead. ‘ We shall all 
be changed ’’—both the living and the dead. The 
subject of this “ change,’’ in the case of those who 
shall be living, will be the body of the present life ; 
nor is there any intimation that the subject of the 
change in the case of the dead will be other than 
the body of this life. The design of the apostle in 
this connection is to show that the change is identi- 
cal as it relates to the bodies of both the living and 
dead. 

Christ the “ First Fruits.’ —This phrase is grandly 
significant. The apostle declares that Christ “ is 
the first fruits of them that are asleep.’ The figure 
is familiar to the Bible student. As the grain in 
the field began to ripen, the husbandman went forth 
with his sickle, cutting here and there a stalk whose 
head had ripened, and, binding these gathered stalks 
into a sheaf, he carried it up to the temple and 
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presented it to the priest, who waved it before the 
Lord. This sheaf of wheat, picked out here and 
there from the field of unripened grain, was called 
the “first fruits,” and it was a pledge of the coming 
harvest. So, argued the apostle, the resurrection of 
Christ is the pledge of our resurrection. 

The figure has a further significance. The first 
fruits were not only a promise and pledge of the 
coming harvest, they were a sample of it as well. 
The sheaf of wheat which the pious Jew carried up 
to the temple was just like those which should after- 
ward ripen and be gathered into his garner. So 
Christ in his resurrection became “the first fruits of 
them that are asleep’’—a sample of the harvest 
which the angels of God shall gather on that grand 
reaping day from every continent and isle of this 
conquered world. That we do not push the analogy 
too far is evident from what the apostle says about 
our resurrection bodies. He declares that they shall 
be made like unto Christ’s own glorious body. 

We turn then, in our quest of “‘ what we shall be,” 
to a study of the risen body of our Lord. We 
notice that it was areal body, appreciative to the 
senses of mortal man. It was a body of flesh and 
bones ; for, said he to his wondering disciples, “a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” 

It has been assumed by writers, whose wisdom it 
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were audacious to question, that the risen body of 
our Lord, in which he appeared to his disciples, was 
unlike the body in which he ascended to the Father. 
His words to Mary in the twilight of that first Eas- 
ter morning are cited in evidence of the assumption 
that, while the bands of death had been broken, his 
body had not yet “put on immortality,” and that 
this immortal investiture did not take place until 
just before or in the act of his ascension from 
Mount Olivet. “Touch me not,” said the newly 
risen Jesus to Mary, “for I am not yet ascended 
unto the Father.”” Mary, on theinstant of recogni- 
tion, had fallen at his feet and in grateful affection 
was about to embrace them. Jesus drew back, say- 
ing, “ Touch me not,” assigning as the reason why 
such touch would be unlawful that “he had not yet 
ascended to the Father,” and at the same time bid- 
ding her go and say unto the disciples, “‘I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, and my God and your 
God.” Is it not evident that the fact which rendered 
it unlawful for Mary totouch her Lord did not exist 
when the other women were permitted to embrace 
his feet,* and the disciples were invited to handle 


* Dr. Philip Schaff harmonizes as follows the conflicting accounts of what oc- 
curred on the morning of the resurrection: ‘* Three women start for the sepul- 
cher on Sunday morning (Mark xvi, 1; Matt. xxviii, 1), followed by others bearing 
spices. Those three, finding the stone rolled away, are differently affected. 
Mary Magdalene starts back to meet the male disciples, who are also coming 
(John xx, 2). The other two women remain, approach nearer, and see one angel 
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him and see that it was he? Must it not be that 
in the interval of these events he had ascended to 
the Father? His message was, ‘I ascend to my 
Father;” or, as some render it, ‘I am ascending,” 
as if the ascent were immediate. There is reason, 
we think, to believe that much of the time during 
the forty days before his visible ascension our Lord 
was in the presence of that glory out of which he 
came in the advent. 

So far as we can gather from the evangelists his 
Epiphanies were neither numerous nor extended. 
He appeared and vanished—now worshiped by the 
angels and the spirits of just men made perfect in 
heaven, and now adored by his wondering disciples 
onearth. Yet the body that made this transition 
—as we think, made it many times during those 
forty days—that was capable of appearing and van- 
ishing at will, to which barred doors were no obstruc- 
tion, was by himself said to be a body of “ flesh and 
bones kev hk, \McCheyne: Edgar, sin Szving 
Papers, says: ‘ We would regard the spiritual body, 


sitting upon the stone (Matt. xxviii, 2-7). They go back to meet the other 
women coming with the spices. While all are absent Peter and John come and 
find the tomb empty (John xx. 3-10). Mary Magdalene returns, sees two angels 
in the grave (John xx, 12), and, turning around, sees Jesus (his first appearance), 
and takes the tidings to the disciples (John xx, 14-18). The other two women 
meet the women bringing the spices ; they all return to the tomb and see the two 
angels standing (Luke xxiv, 4-7), one of whom was sitting on the right side as 
they entered (Mark xvi. 5). As they go back they meet the Lord (second ap- 
pearance).”’ 
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in the light of our Lord’s manifestations after his res- 
urrection, as a material organization so penetrated 
and sublimated by the spirit within as to be its per- 
fect, unwearied, and responsive instrument. We be- 
lieve that there is no foundation for the fancy of some 
theologians, that our Lord's resurrection body was in 
a state of transition during the great forty days pre- 
ceding his final ascension. His body as raised was in 
its final and spiritual form. ... We can see in his spirit- 
ual body the body of his humiliation glorified and 
perfected as the instrument of the indwelling spirit.” 

The resurrection bodies of his saints are to be 
“fashioned after his own glorious body.” They 
will, therefore, be veritable bodies, appreciable to 
the senses. ‘Because the new assumption or em- 
bodiment is not of flesh and blood, as we know 
them, it is not necessary to suppose that it is imma- 
terial. To it a new sensibility and a new thought 
would involve space and time as forms to which our 
corresponding terms for these would be merely 
analogous. Given us anew sensibility, there would 
be given us a new universe.” (H. M. Alden, A Study 
of Death, p. 325.) 

Paul’s saying, that ‘there is a natural [animal] 
body, and there is a spiritual [mvevpatixdv] body,” 
has led many to suppose that the body of the 
resurrection will be immaterial, ethereal, or made 
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of spirit. But the antithesis to the animal body 
makes this impossible. The natural, or animal, 
body is an organism corresponding to the soul, 
wvyn; the spiritual body is an organism correspond- 
ing to the spirit, tvetua. As the first is the organ 
of psychical expression, so the second is the organ 
of spiritual expression. The first is no more real 
or substantial than the second. 

The spiritual, like the natural, body will consist 
of members and organs. These must have their 
office and uses then as now—the eye to see, the ear 
to hear, the feet to walk, the hands to grasp. If 
now there be organs for which there will be no uses 
in the resurrection, it is reasonable to suppose that 
these will not attach to the glorified body. But 
who can say what these may be? Will the digest- 
ive organs be superfluous, and therefore be elim- 
inated? But what Scripture suggests it? On this 
assumption what explanation can be given of the 
fact that our risen Lord partook of food? What 
significance is to be attached to the fruit-bearing 
trees which line the banks of the river of water of 
life. 

A Possible Sixth Sense.—The media of mental im- 
pressions are the five senses. It has, indeed, been 
thought that the awakening of mental activity de- 
pends upon the senses, that but for the impressions 
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that stalk into the mind through these avenues 
mind could not arouse itself to thought and con- 
sciousness. This, it is obvious, can be confidently 
said only of mind in the state of embodiment. 
When, however, the Ego has taken its place in the 
consciousness, and thought-power has been roused 
into action under the spur of impressions from with- 
out, mind ,can retire from its sensorium and, in the 
exercise of its own creative energy, in the workshop 
of reason and imagination, construct, out of the 
material furnished through the senses, conceptions 
of things and of beings which have no exact coun- 
terpart in nature. It will, however, be observed 
that the material entering into the structure of 
every mental concept is such only as has been fur- 
nished by one or more of the five senses. In short, 
thought is limited by the senses. Mind can go out 
in exploration only upon the lines by which im- 
pressions come in. 

Is it probable that the five senses are exhaustive 
of all things in the universe? Are they exhaustive 
of the mind’s possibilities of correspondence ? 
Might there not be a sixth sense, or a hundredth ? 
What is it in the carrier pigeon that leads it straight 
to its cote when liberated at a distance of hundreds 
of miles? It is not sight, or hearing, or taste, or 
touch, or smell. Is it a sixth sense? If so, no man 
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can imagine what that sense is, because our five 
senses limit our thought. But while we cannot de- 
fine a sixth sense, or imagine the properties with 
which it might put us into correspondence, we can 
think that a sixth sense is possible. Who can say 
that new senses, new organs, may not be given to 
the resurrection body? Who can say that God has 
not hidden, in the arcana of the material universe, 
things which shall ravish the soul and spirit with 
sensations new and more delightful than can pos- 
sibly come by eye or ear or any of the senses of 
this life? 

The Body of our Lord was Free from the Limita- 
tions of Space.--We see him in the home of Cleopas, 
where, after the breaking of bread and recognition 
by his host, he suddenly vanished from sight. That 
same evening, while the disciples were assembled 
with doors barred for fear of the Jews, suddenly 
Jesus stood in their midst. No door swung upon 
its hinges, no window opened, but the Master ap- 
peared unannounced. When he disappeared, it was 
not as mortals pass from our presence, but it was in 
an instant, like the putting out of a light. Dr. 
Westcott beautifully says: ‘Christ rose from the 
grave changed. He was no longer subject to the 
laws of the material order to which his earthly life 
was previously conformed. As has been well said, 
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‘What was natural to him before is now miraculous; 
what was before miraculous is now natural.’ Or, 
to put the thought in another form, in our earthly 
life the spirit is manifested through the body; in 
the life of the risen Christ the body is manifested 
(may we not say so?) through the spirit. He ‘ap- 
pears,’ and no longer is seen coming; he is found 
present, no one knows from whence; he passes 
away, no one knows whither.” (Revelation of the 
Kista Lord: Dp. 7, 8:) 

Space is our master now, notwithstanding the 
achievements of science and the inventions of 
genius. Your child, only a thousand miles away, 
may be dying. Lightning brings you the sad 
tidings; but lightning cannot carry you to his side. 
You are in bondage to space, and, though your 
heart cries out against it and almost breaks with 
desire to be with him to receive his dying kiss, hills 
and valleys stretch between you, and death will not 
wait. In how many ways suffering comes to us 
through this limitation of our nature! Will it 
always be so? Or comes there a time when we may 
be where desire would go? Yes, “ when we awake 
in his likeness.” 

We boast of the inventive genius of man, and 
facts justify the boast. I whisper to a friend in 
Europe, and his answer comes back on the wings 
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of lightning. I call toa friend on the Pacific coast, 
and in three days he sits down at my table. Won- 
derful achievements of human genius! But this is 
like the days of slow coaches when compared with 
the experience of the risen saints. If they would 
they might make a morning call upon the inhab- 
itants of Saturn, and divide the afternoon between 
Jupiter and Uranus, or Mercury and Venus. Does 
this seem like fancy gone mad? 

What shall we say of the story of Gabriel’s minis- 
try to Daniel? The prophet had given himself to 
fasting and prayer in preparation for the approach- 
ing consummation of Jeremiah’s prediction of the 
deliverance of the Jews from their seventy years’ 
captivity. 

“Whiles I was speaking,’ says Daniel, “and 
praying, and confessing my sin and the sin of my 
people Israel, and presenting my supplication before 
the Lord my God for the holy mountain of my 
God; yea, whiles I was speaking in prayer, even 
the man Gabriel, whom I had seen in the vision at 
the beginning, being caused to fly swiftly, touched 
me about the time of the evening oblation. And 
he informed me, and talked with me, and said, O 
Daniel, I am now come forth to give thee skill and 
understanding. At the beginning of thy suppli- 
cations the commandment came forth, and I am 
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come to show thee; for thou art greatly beloved: 
therefore understand the matter, and consider the 
vision’ (Dan. ix, 20-23). 

At the beginning of his supplication, probably in 
the morning of that day, Gabriel started, by divine 
command, from some distant world, possibly from 
the great central sun of the universe, the home and 
throne of God, and six or ten hours later, at the 
time of the evening oblation, he stood beside 
Daniel and delivered his message. What must 
have, been the distance covered in that journey no 
man has the means of computing. But it is esti- 
mated, by means that are not uncertain, that the 
nearest of the fixed stars is about twenty-five 
trillions of miles distant from our system—a dis- 
tance which it would take light itself more than 
four years to traverse. 

Shall we cast away as incredible this story of 
Daniel? If not, shall we deem it a thing incredible 
that risen saints, made “equal unto the angels” 
and invested with an organism like the glorious 
body of our Lord, should pass with the celerity of 
thought from world to world throughout the stu- 
pendous universe ? 

“The fact is, spirits move simply and solely by 
volition, or the exercise of the will power. This is 
quite sufficient, and in no.other way can we account 
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for the movements of spirits. The origin of motion 
in the body is the will; why may it not be the 
source of motion in the spiritual body? The act 
of the will is instantaneous, and quick as thought 
our bodies would obey the will even now were it 
not for the interference of natural laws. What we 
call weight is simply the measure of the earth’s 
attraction upon any material body; in other words, 
it i@ the measure of gravity. Let that body:‘be 
changed into spirit [or, as we would prefer to say, 
let that body be so changed that it becomes the 
facile instrument of the spirit], and its weight would 
instantly cease... Why? Because gravity would no 
longer affect it, and it could float anywhere in space 
without any resistance, and that in instantaneous 
obedience to the will. All the recorded movements 
of angels, as well as of Christ after his resurrection, 
demonstrates this fact.” (M. W. Gifford, Laws of 
tie Soul, Bp. 155,156.) 

Again, the extent of personal presence is by no 
means fixed in this life. My presence in space asa 
body is limited to the space which my body fills, 
But my presence as a personality is limited only by 
my correspondences. I am as truly present when 
preaching to the hearers in the most remote pews 
as to those nearest the pulpit. How wonderfully 
science has extended the possibility of personal 
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presence! It has come to pass that two men may 
be present to each other at the moment that a 
thousand miles separate them. My friend in Chicago 
desired an interview with his business partner in 
New York. The telegraph would not serve the 
purpose. It must be an interview admitting of ex- 
change of thought. The long-distance telephone 
was called into service, and my friend in Chicago 
conversed with his partner in New York as if only 
a screen divided them. One would interrupt ina 
half-finished sentence the other with a question, as 
if speaking face to face. Sucha feat would have 
been regarded as incredible thirty years ago as the 
suggestion that man at any stage of his being 
should pass at will from one planet to another. 
God only is omnipresent; but this experience 
with the telephone, which is duplicated many times 
every day in the business world, suggests the pos- 
sibility of an extension of personal presence in the 
future life surpassing our wildest dreams. What 
if to the eye were given telescopic and microscopic 
power; what if the ear were attuned to the music 
of the spheres; what if the ether which fills all 
space were made to transmit the sound of the 
voice with greater celerity and precision than the 
telephone wire, and with less embarrassments from 
cross currents? Might not man be then as really 
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present in every part of a vast world as is the singer 
in every part of the concert hall. 

Matter, however dense, can offer no resistance to 
the spiritual body. Sucha body could pass through 
the solid earth, though it were granite to the core, 
without even the resistance which we now feel in 
passing through the atmosphere. What a limit- 
less field must thus be thrown open to man in the 
future life for the employment of his ever-expand- 
ing powers. 

Some Questions of the Heart.— 

I. Will an infant at death be an infant in the 
resurrection ? 

What parent, standing broken-hearted beside the 
casket of his child, has not asked this question? 
The mother, from whose arms, long years ago, a 
a little child passed into heaven, will feel a great 
heart-throb as she reads these words—will my 
child come forth an infant in the resurrection? 

Edward Henry Bickersteth, in his poem “ Yester- 
day, To-day, and Forever,” tells us that “A babe 
in glory is a babe forever.” His story is the record 
of his waking dreams of glory. Invision he passed 
the line which separates the seen from the unseen ; 
he stands amid the beauties of paradise; he hears 
—but listen to him as he tells us what he heard 


and saw: 
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‘Voices familiar as my mother tongue 

Fell on me; and an infant cherub sprang, 

As springs a sunbeam to the heart of flowers, 
Into my arms and murmured audibly, 

‘Father, dear father ;’ and another clasped 

My knees and faltered the same name of power. 
One look sufficed to tell me they were mine, 

My babes, my blossoms, my long parted ones : 
The same in feature and in form as when 

I bent above their dying pillow last. 


Yet both were only infants; babes of light 
In God's great household ; heaven with all its joys 
Had perfected, not changed, their infancy. 


Nor reckon God’s designs in them 
Frustrate, or shorn of full accomplishment ; 
The lily is as perfect as the oak ; 

The myrtle is as fragrant as the palm ; 
And Sharon’s roses are as beautiful 
As Lebanon’s majestic cedar crown.” 

It is the heart of the poet that speaks in these 
lines. It is a beautiful conceit; but will it bear a 
close inspection? Would a mother choose that 
her living child should always be a babe? Does 
not her heart sun itself in the thought that the time 
will come when that tiny arm will be her strong 
and safe support, when she can look up into a 
manly face while she says to her friends, ‘‘ This is 
my son?’’ Would it not be a grief more bitter 
than death itself for her to hear her doctor say, 
“Your child will never develop into manhood; he 
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will always be helpless and dependent as now?” 
Infancy is beautiful in its simplicity and sweet in 
its innocency, but it is immature. The parent re- 
joices in the growth of the child’s mind and body. 
Why then should it be desired that the sainted 
babe should be a babe forever? 

During the intermediate life the child’s mind 
unfolds under the light of truth and God. In the 
resurrection shall this mind, expanded beyond what 
is possible on earth, encompassing inconceivably 
more than sage or philosopher ever grasped in this 
life, be joined with an infant body? Can love ask 
it? Is it not better that the body which was sown 
in the weakness of infancy should be raised in the 
power of maturity? Longfellow, anticipating re- 
union with a deceased infant daughter in heaven, 
exclaims : 


“Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 
For when with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


‘But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face.” 


Some one has said that “ heaven would be shorn of 
half its glory if there were no infant’s prattle there.” 
If childhood be essential to the perfection of God’s 
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home, there may be fresh arrivals always to gladden 
the house of many mansions. The resurrection 
will not close up the affairs of the universe, if it. 
shall close the history of this world. There may be 
millions of worlds just entering upon the pathway 
of history out of which may come babes to people 
glory. Heaven is the center of the universe, the 
home of God, and hence the gathering place of all 
intelligences who are in harmony with God. 

The infant who loses the benefit of this world’s 
experience by passing into the skies does not lose 
opportunity of development; for He who gathers 
the lambs with his arm and carries them in his 
bosom has said, ‘“‘ Their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father in heaven.” 

Il. Will those who died in old age, wasted, worn, 
scarred, and wrinkled, come forth in the resurrection 
bearing the same marks of time ? 

Age is not an element of, or essential to, our 
identity. Itaffects neither the “I” northe“ my;” 
that is, a man is no more himself at one age than 
at another, and is no more conscious of proprietor- 
ship in his body when old than when young. The 
lines of care and the furrows of time are not what 
mark the identity of our bodies. Go into that 
darkened room. Step softly, for sickness.is. there, 
and the specter form hovers over that dwelling. 
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Look upon that couch. A form wasted, emaciated, 
cheeks sunken, and beauty gone. There is little 
there to awaken admiration save in the heart of 
those who have known and loved her in the pride 
of health. The skill of the physician applies the 
efficient remedy, and slowly a change is wrought. 
The sallow look is gone; the round, full cheek 
comes back; the blush of health and the bloom of 
beauty return. How wonderful the change, how 
complete the transfiguration! The lady, speaking 
of her sickness, says, ‘‘ When I was sick I was very 
much wasted ; these cheeks were frightfully sunken ; 
you would hardly have known me.” Ah, yes; her 
physical identity was unimpaired by all these 
changes. 

What if my mother, who went to her grave at 
the ripe old age of threescore years and ten, shall 
rise on the morning of the resurrection with every 
wrinkle smoothed out and the deep-cut lines of 
sorrow, some of which my boyhood waywardness 
may have wrought into her face, all removed; what 
if the weight of years which bowed her be taken 
off, and only their culture be left; what if the 
blight of time be kissed away by the angel of the 
resurrection, while the mellow sweetness of age be 
left—will she be less herself or less my mother than 
when I parted with her at the river’s brink? For 
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more than twenty-five years she has been in glory, 
yet her face and form live just as distinctly in my 
heart as do those of any loved one on earth. And 
the face of my mother that lives within me is not 
the aged and wrinkled one which I last saw, but that 
of acomely matron sweet to look upon. It is that 
of my mother as she was when I was a very little 
boy. O, I bless God for this picture of my mother 
as she used to be in the days of my childhood! 
I carry it where thief cannot steal it nor fire nor 
' flood destroy it. And some time, when He comes 
whose voice reached the leaden ear of Lazarus, 
I shall look upon that sweet face, changed only 
in that it wears a beauty which comes to those 
who shall awake in his likeness. (My heart has 
craved the privilege of leaving this witness upon 
this page.) 

Ill. Will the bodies of the resurrected saints be all 
alike ? : 

Will the souls, which in this world occupy bodies 
of such marvelous diversity, in the next world be 
dressed in uniform, all seem to be of one age, and 
all look just alike? We know that age has its 
beauty. Sometimes it surpasses that of youth. 
There are many matrons who rejoice in a beauty of 
face and form which they could not boast in youth. 
So we are led to think that there may be in the 
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bodies of the glorified what answers to diversity of 
age in this life, without, however, anything which 
impairs their glory. 

We see in this life indications of a law which 
may shape and impress the risen body and make it 
the faithful and exact expression of the spirit 
within. The formative power of character upon 
the cast and expression of the face is almost uni- 
versally conceded. But in this life there are hin- 
drances to the freest working of this law. A man 
may come into the world having the mark of the 
sins of others upon him. The mold of his features 
and the general expression of his face may indicate 
meanness and grossness. And such may be the 
tendencies of his nature. But early in his life he 
is impressed by the truth of God. He bows to 
its authority, seeks the Saviour, and enters into a 
new life. He now sets himself, with all the might 
of a strong purpose supplemented by grace, against 
his evil tendencies. Such a purpose of heart will 
doubtless make its mark upon his face. As his 
moral nature rises in purity and goodness the hard 
lines are somewhat softened. There is a manifest 
effort on the part of the spirit to impress itself 
upon the body. It is this prophecy which the res- 
urrection will fulfill. The body shall be made to 


reveal the spirit. Every grace which adorns that 
11 
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spirit may come to have its correspondent beauti- 
fying the body. As the spirit expands in all its 
powers and rises in the beauty of holiness may not 
the glorified body take on an added glory, so that 
the redeemed saint, in body as well as in spirit, 
shall be changed into the image of his Lord, from 
glory to glory? 

If I have read this law aright, then it follows 
that every man is in this life molding and shaping 
his resurrection body. Just as every stroke of the 
sculptor helps to bring the angel out of the marble, 
so every thought, feeling, and purpose contributes 
something to the beauty or deformity of our resur- 
rection body. 


CHAPPER WIT: 


ee ravines iN be 


“] LINGER; and yet I must not linger. O my friends, O my 
fellow-men, it is not very long that we shall be here. It is not 
very long. This life for which we are so careful—it is not very 
long; and yet it is so long, because long, long after we have 
passed away out of men’s sight and out of men’s memory the 
world, with something that we have left upon it, that we have 
left within it, will be going on still. It is so long, because long 
after the city and the world have passed away we shall go on 
somewhere, somehow, the same beings still, carrying into the 
depths of eternity something that this world has done for us 
that no other world could do—something of goodness, to get 
now, that will be of value to us a million years hence, that we 
never could get unless we got it in the short years of this 
earthly life.” —Phillips Brooks. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Judgment. 


O fact more profoundly impresses the ingenu- 
ous and thoughtful mind than that of per- 
sonal accountability to God. We stand in direct 
individual relations to our Maker. He is our God, 
our Father, our Ruler, and our Judge, and his jus- 
tice, as well as his love, makes it forever impossible 
that he should abrogate his claims upon us and his 
authority over us. We affirm it reverently—we 
cannot affirm it too strongly—that when the Only 
Absolute brought into existence a race of moral 
beings, communicating to them somewhat of his 
own nature, dowering them with liberty and im- 
mortality, he took upon himself the obligation of 
rulership which is forever irrevocable. ‘‘ The di-. 
vine responsibility encompasses the universe, not 
only at every point unfailing, but all-inclusive, em- 
bracing all wanderings and all the wanderers. 
There is no system in which light is broken by 
shadows and alternates with darkness where the 
darkness is not of divine ordinance as well as the 
light ; no prison house or place of exile in which 
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man can ever find himself which was not pre- 
pared for him from the foundation of the world.” 
(H. M. Alden, A Study of Death, p. 77.) 

These relations between God and _ ourselves, 
which no protest or rebellion can ever break, hold 
us forever accountable to him for our conduct. He 
must, by the very attributes of his nature, rule over 
us in righteousness. We must, by the very con- 
stitution of our nature, render account to him. 

The supreme argument for our accountability is 
our persistent consciousness of it. There is some- 
what in our moral nature that is ever crying, “I 
ought,” or, “I ought not.’”’ There are many scien- 
tific and mathematical truths that may never lay 
hold upon our intelligence, may never impress us. 
But the authority of the great truths of righteous- 
ness we can never escape; they bind our con- 
science with bands we can never break. 

There may be wide differences among individuals 
in clearness of moral apprehension; but whenever 
right is seen duty is felt. The famous utterance of 
Daniel Webster is suggested in this connection: 
“A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omni- 
present, like the Deity. If we take to ourselves 
‘the wings of the morning, and dwell in the ut- 
termost parts of the sea,’ duty performed or duty 
violated is still with us, for our happiness or our 
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misery. If we say the darkness will cover us, in 
the darkness, as in the light, our obligations are still 
with us. We cannot escape their power nor fly 
from their presence. They are with us in this life, 
and they will be with us at its close; and in that 
scene of inconceivable solemnity which lies yet far- 
ther onward the consciousness of duty will still sur- 
round us, to pain us whenever it has been violated, 
and to console us so far as God may have given us 
grace to perform it.” Kant, the great German 
philosopher, once said: “ There are two things that 
fill me with awe—the star-sown deeps of space at 
night, and the moral law in man.’’ And a greater 
than Webster or Kant said, “I say unto you, that 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the day of judgment.” 

Of the many texts in the New Testament bear- 
ing upon the doctrine of a future judgment we col- 
late the following: 

“The times of ignorance therefore God over- 
looked; but now he commandeth men that they 
should all everywhere repent : inasmuch as he hath 
appointed a day, in the which he will judge the world 
in righteousness by the man whom he hath or- 
dained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead ” 
(Acts xvii, 30, 31). 
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“Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
did we not prophesy by thy name, and by thy 
name cast out devils, and by thy name do many 
mighty works? And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity’ (Matt. vii, 22, 23). 

“ Wherefore judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who will both bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts; and then shall each man 
have his praise from God” (1 Cor. iv, 5). 

“For neither doth the Father judge any man, 
but he hath given all judgment unto the Son” 
(John v, 22). 

“When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the 
throne of his glory: and before him shall be gath- 
ered all the nations”’ (Matt. xxv, 31, 32). 

“Why dost thou judge thy brother ? or thou again, 
why dost thou set at nought thy brother? for we 
shall all stand before the judgment seat of God.... 
So then each one of us shall give account of him- 
self. to God” (Rom. xiv, 10, 12). 

“For we must all be made manifest before the 
judgment seat of Christ ; that each one may receive 
the things done in the body, according to what he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad”’ (2 Cor. v, 10). 
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“The word that I spake, the same shall judge him 
in the last day ” (John xii, 48). 

‘“‘For as many as have sinned without law shall 
also perish without law: and asmany as have sinned 
under law shall be judged by law; . . . in the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of men, according 
to my gospel, by Jesus Christ” (Rom. ii, 12, 16). 

“And I say unto you, that every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment’’ (Matt. xii, 36). 

“For the Son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Father with his angels; and then shall he ren- 
der unto every man according to his deeds”’ 
Matt: xvi, 27), 

_“ Behold, I come quickly; and my reward is 
with me, to render to each man according as his 
work is” (Rev. xxii, 12). 

“When Gentiles which have no law do by nature 
the things of the law, these, having no law, are a 
law unto themselves; in that they show the work 
of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
bearing witness therewith, and their thoughts one 
with another accusing or else’ excusing them” 
(Rom. ii, 14, 15). 

In all these passages the truth is clothed in the 
language of figure. The form of government and 
the methods of judicial procedure which obtained 
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in the world in the times of the sacred writers are 
employed to set forth in vivid and pictorial form 
the great truth of the universal, public, exact, and 
impartial judgment of mankind. Omitting the in- 
cidentals of ancient custom in which the thought 
of the writers was formulated, and looking through 
the figures of speech in which the truth is dressed, 
we find, it seems to us, the following facts left to 
us concerning the doctrine which we now study: 

1. A specific time of reckoning, known to God 
only, is determined. The judgment is referred to 
by the Saviour at least ten times as “that day,” 
and by the apostles more frequently still. This is 
not to be understood as a day of twenty-four hours, 
but as a period, without hint as to its extent, 
Estimated by this world’s standard of time, that 
period of judgment may extend through centuries. 
With God, and, perhaps, with all spiritual beings, a 
thousand years are as one day. We may be certain 
that it will be extended sufficiently to meet the 
demands of exact justice. 

2. This period is to follow our Lord’s second 
advent and the resurrection of the dead. 

3. The Judge of this final court of adjudication 
will be the Lord Jesus Christ. He who unites in 
his person the attributes of Deity with a fellowship 
of human kinship, who has felt in his own nature 
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the force of temptation, and in his loyalty to right- 
eousness experienced a conflict in which he “ re- 
sisted unto blood ’—he will preside over, conduct, 
and decide the issues of “ that day.” 

God, the Absolute, could, no doubt, mete out to 
his creatures a judgment of errorless equity. In 
committing all judgment unto the Son, the Father 
sraciously provides for the need rising out of the 
limitations of finite being. Man could not realize 
that the Absolute God could feel a true sympathy 
with human condition and infirmity. “ Did you 
ever lose a child?” asked a mother of the writer 
when he sought to comfort her in her sore bereave- 
ment. The heart insists that similarity of nature 
and experience conditions genuine sympathy. When 
the assembled race sees the Son of man upon the 
throne of judgment, and beholds the scars of his 
conflict, each individual will feel that a human heart 
in the breast of the Judge beats responsive to his 
own, and whatever the decision rendered, he will 
know that it has been reached on lines of loving 
pitifulness, as truly as upon those of righteousness 
and truth. 

4. The judgment will be universal. Every human 
being, from Adam down to the latest child of the 
last generation, will appear before God. They will 
come from all conditions of enlightenment and sav- 
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agery. Our Lord specifies the inhabitants of Nine- 
veh, of Sodom, of Gomorrah, of Tyre, and of Sidon 
as standing with those of the cities in which he 
ministered, in the judgment. All nations shall be 
gathered before him. Paul says, “He hath ap- 
pointed a day, in the which he will judge the world.”’ 
There is no savage tribe, however ignorant and 
bestial, that shall not have its place in that vast 
assembly and undergo the righteous scrutiny of 
“the Judge of all the earth.” 

5. [The examination will be personal. Every man 
must give account of himself to God. It will not be 
as a race, as nations, as communities, as families, but 
as individuals that we shall be judged. There will 
therefore be plenary justice in the findings of that 
court of ultimate appeal. No man shall bear the 
burden of another’s sin. 

6. The investigation will have reference to con- 
duct. We must give account of our deeds, our 
words, our thoughts, and of our affections. 

Let us, not, however, infer from this that the law 
of the Gospel, as announced by the Saviour, is to be 
contravened in the judgment of those to whom the 
Gospel has been made known. Christ, as the final 
Judge, will not set himself against Christ the Medi- 
ator and Redeemer. And this he would do if the 
deeds of men in this life, without respect to their 
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personal relations to him, were the basis upon which 
he determined the classification of men in the judg- 
ment. The dying thief, penitent in the last hour of 
his life, was forgiven and borneasa trophy of redeem- 
ing grace into the estate of the blessed by his Lord. 
The deeds of his life left him without hope; his 
identification with the Saviour by penitence and 
faith put him among the redeemed. When he ap- 
pears in the judgment, though there will be nothing 
in his earth-life to reward, he will stand, by reason 
of his faith, unchallenged at the right hand of the 
Judge. 

In his interview with Nicodemus Christ said, ‘‘ He 
that believeth not hath been judged already, because 
he hath not believed on the name of the only begot- 
ten Son of God.” And when closing his earthly 
ministry he said of the Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, ‘“‘ And he, when he is come, will convict the 
world in respect of sin, . . . because they believe 
not on me.” Surely nothing can be clearer, in the 
case of all to whom the Gospel has come, than that 
faith or unbelief, the humble reliance of the spirit in 
loving trust and obedience upon Jesus Christ or the 
withholding of such reliance, is what determines 
eternal destiny. Rejection of Christ is the reason 
of the condemnation of those to whom the Gospel 
has come in this life; and, without doubt, this, and 
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this alore, is what will determine the classification 
of such in the judgment. 

But what shall determine the measure of their 
punishment? All alike are guilty of the damning 
sin of unbelief; but some have added to the sin of 
rejecting the Saviour the most daring assault upon 
the authority of God. They have scattered the fire- 
brands of hell all around them. Not content with 
refusing life themselves, they have sought to drag 
others down into the same depth of guilt. Inno- 
cence has been violated, weakness has been betrayed, 
and helplessness oppressed. Surely this greater 
guilt demands greater punishment. Therefore we 
read that everyone shall be judged according to the 
deeds done in the body. No thought, no word, no 
deed shall escape its own just award. Hence, while 
unbelief determines the sinner’s ruin, all other sin, 
the natural outgrowth of unbelief, determines the 
measure of that ruin. 

7. The standard of judgment will be the word 
which Christ has spoken to every man. ‘‘ The word 
that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last 
day.” It is clear from the context that the measure 
of the individual’s responsibility is the measure of 
that “‘word’’ which kas reached him. It follows, 
therefore, that, 

8. The standard of judgment is an adjustable one. 
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It must in righteousness be so. Even to those who 
live in Gospel lands, who have heard and read the 
“good tidings” from childhood, the “word” has 
not come in equal measure. Every man has a Gos- 
pel peculiarly his own. No man has a completed 
revelation. Every man’s New Testament is some- 
thing less than the whole New Testament. The 
most devout student of the word finds something 
always to add to the Gospel. The book to him is 
larger and richer to-day than it was ten years ago, 
and it will always enlarge under his devout study. 
This growth will be slower with some than with 
others. Having a will to do is a mighty factor in 
the knowing. But it is not the only one. All have 
not the same capacity for knowledge, intellectual or 
spiritual. All have not the same facilities. All have 
not the same powers of industry. All have not the 
same stimulus to search. All have not the same 
genius for interpretation. A man may have at one 
stage of his life a receptive capacity for some truth 
which he did not have at a former stage.- A man 
who to-day ‘“‘ hath ears’’ for a precious truth of the 
Master, a truth that is purifying and ennobling, 
may have been destitute of ears for that truth a few 
years ago. Hence the words so often upon the 
lips of our Lord, ‘“‘He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” Well did he know that many to whom 
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he spake did not have ears to hear very much that 
he taught. 

Paucity of spiritual knowledge may be a result of 
hatred of the truth, because of its reproving nature. 
But even in such a case the hatred could arise only 
on condition of apprehending the truth hated. 
There can be no resistance of a truth which is not 
insome measure discerned. Nonconformity to truth 
may result from ignorance of truth. It may not 
have come to the individual, though the air be 
charged with it. 

A man past fifty years of age came one Sunday 
morning, at the close of the sermon, to the altar as 
a seeker. He was of average intelligence, strictly 
moral, and an occasional church attendant. Hewas 
in an agony of penitence, but after a brief struggle 
entered into peace. His conversion was clear, 
definite, and positive. I knew something of his re- 
ligious history. For many years he had lived within 
sight of half a dozen churches; he had occasionally 
heard a sermon; he had worked side by side with 
Christian men; he was ina community of strong 
religious forces; yet he had never been under con- 
viction, never felt that he was a sinner needing a 
Saviour, till that Sunday morning. Then the truth 
came to him—came with an awful power of convic- 
tion—and he surrendered at once. 
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Did not this prompt obedience show a bedrock 
of honest sincerity in his character? Had not the 
Farseeing and Clearjudging seen in him, perhaps 
from childhood, the germ of righteousness needing 
only one clear, strong ray of Gospel light to spring 
up and flower into holiness? Maynot that sermon, 
which was made and preached for him, have been 
the first “ word” of salvation that Jesus had ever 
spoken into his consciousness? Before that word 
came to him could he in righteousness have been 
judged by it ? 

The principle announced by our Lord is, “‘ To 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be 
required.” In a great city lives a widow with three 
small children. Her husband left her with real and 
personal property sufficient to maintain the family 
in comfort. But she is poor to-day—pitifully poor. 
She was robbed. One night while she and the 
children slept a burglar, an ignorant man, reared in 
the slums and educated in nothing but vice and 
crime, entered that house and despoiled it of jewels 
and money, indeed, of every portable thing that had 
value. “Ah,” said some in the flush of indignation, 
“he ought to be strung up to the nearest lamp- 
post.” 

There was another man. He was reared in a 


Christian home. He listened every morning in his 
12 
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youth to the gray-haired father as he read from the 
old family Bible and led in prayer. He had been 
instructed in the church and Sunday school, in the 
public schools, in college, and had graduated froma 
law school with great honor. He had been ad- 
mitted to the bar as a man competent and trust- 
worthy to care for the interests of clients. To him 
much—very much—had been given. He had been 
selected by the husband of this widow to look after 
the estate for her and the fatherless children. Every- 
thing was intrusted to his honor and sagacity. And, 
while that wretch of a burglar was robbing the 
widow and fatherless of jewels and money, this man 
was employing the discipline acquired in the schools, 
his knowledge of the law, and all the shrewdness 
which the practice of his profession had given him, 
to devise some means by which he could rob her of 
the real estate, of the very house which sheltered 
her and the children, and to do it in sucha way that 
there could be no redress and his villainy be covered. 
He did it. The little family have known many a 
day of unappeased hunger, while this man walks 
scot-free, supporting a palatial home on the pro- 
ceeds of this and similar robberies. If the house- 
breaker should be hung to a lamp-post, where will 
we hang this rascal? Hang him? Good citizens 
elected him to the Legislature. Are we not thank- 
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ful there is a Court that cannot be hoodwinked, 
bribed, nor juggled, a Court that is ultimate and its 
decisions irreversible ? 

“ According as a man hath, not according as he 
hath not.” Is not this right? O my soul, are not 
his ways equal? Of the myriads who shall stand 
before God in judgment many—very many—will 
have come up from a condition of savagery upon 
which no ray of light has broken from the Holy 
Scriptures. The cross and the divine Sufferer have 
never been lifted before their vision. By what 
standard shall they be judged? According to that 
they have, and not according to that they have not. 
Is it said that they have no light, no sense of right 
and duty? If this be so, then there is neither basis 
nor standard of judgment for them more than for 
infants, and, like infants, they will be saved through 
the unconditional benefits of the atonement. 

But are they destitute of moral light? Are we 
justified in affirming that God has left himself 
without witness among any people? It is too late 
in the century to affirm this. It has been too 
clearly shown that religion, in the sense of a realiza- 
tion of obligation and a prompting to veneration, is 
a natural instinct, exhibited in all stages of racial 
enlightenment, from the African jungles to the 
Parthenon of the Greek and the Forum of the 
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Roman. The study of comparative religion has 
also convinced many students that the revealing 
Spirit was not the exclusive possession of the 
Hebrew race. God’s love for the world makes us 
sure that at every time and in every place where 
the human heart has throbbed out its unconscious 
prayer it has had the response of the all-brooding 
Spirit ; that the divine Spirit is everywhere and al- 
ways in touch with every human being who has not 
knowingly and finally resisted his gracious influence. 

The measure of enlightenment is conditioned by 
many things, some of which we can apprehend, but 
more, perhaps, of which lie beyond our knowledge. 
Of this we may be sure—that responsibility cannot 
extend beyond enlightenment, nor can it stop short 
of it. It is therefore probable that, while all men 
will be judged, no two will be judged by precisely 
the same standard. Would it not be consistent 
- with this teaching to say that the measure of every 
man’s judgment is in himself? Inasmuch as the 
awards of the future are chiefly subjective, they can 
be effective, either as reward or punishment, only 
through the intellectual and moral faculties. It is 
in these that we find the standard of judgment and 
the measure of award. It is in these, not in the 
printed page, that the Judge will look for the word 
which he has spoken. 
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May it not be hoped that many who stand out in | 
history as monsters of depravity will, under this 

rule, be numbered among the saved? The great 
Teacher said that Sodom—synonym for lowest 
moral depths—would have remained to his time if 
the strong witness and gracious influences had been 
given to her which Capernaum despised. Why 
would Sodom have remained? Because her in- 
habitants would have repented under the greater 
light. We would not dare to assert this had not 
our Lord affirmed it. The question cannot be re- 
pressed, Will the Judge of all the earth consign to 
hopeless despair a people whose moral condition 
would have been changed had the motives, the in- 
centives, the persuasions which were given to others 
been given tothem? ‘Are not my ways equal?” 

Upon what fact could our Lord have based his 
statement concerning the Sodomites? Did he who 
reads the hearts of men, who knoweth thoughts 
afar off, while they are yet incipient, not formulated, 
see in the nature of many of the people of that 
wicked city a latent germ of righteousness which, 
however disguised by the grossest ignorance, needed 
only the light which shone upon Capernaum to de- 
velop, through penitence, into holiness? “A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking 
flax shall he not quench.” 
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* But what of highly favored Capernaum? What 
of men to whom the Gospel has come, not ‘in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost,” convincing them of sin, but, because of 
their stubborn resistance, leaving them unrenewed 
and unforgiven? Will not the men of Sodom rise 
up in the judgment to condemn them? Will not 
the indirect benefits of the Gospel, realized in the 
broader culture and higher refinements of life 
peculiar to Christendom, load them with a greater 
responsibility.and sink them into a deeper condem- 
nation? The law which inspires hope for millions 
of our less favored brethren is the law which, on its 
reverse side, pronounces “judgment and fiery in- 


, 


dignation”’ against such as abuse the most exalted 
privileges. 
OBJECTIONS. 

It has been objected to the doctrine of a general 
judgment that it is unnecessary, first, because God 
is acquainted with all the details of every indi- 
vidual’s life and can, therefore, perfectly adjust the 
punishment or reward to the deserts of the subject 
without such a formal examination. But it is not 
claimed that God institutes this public and personal 
scrutiny for the purpose of acquainting himself 
with the deserts of his subjects. This knowledge 
of every individual’s deserts is unquestionably held 
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in the divine omniscience. The judgment is a 
governmental procedure, and is instituted in the in- 
terests of the divine government. Its design is 
declared by the apostle Paul when he speaks of it 
as the “revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God.” 

There is very much in the administration of the 
divine government which to us is involved in 
mystery. Many things occur in our history which 
we cannot understand and which we are utterly 
unable to reconcile with the divine benevolence. 
Like David, we are sometimes confused when we 
look out upon society and behold what seems to be 
a contradiction of every received principle of God’s 
government. It sometimes seemsasif the Almighty, 
instead of allying himself, his power and protection, 
with the pure and the upright, dispenses his patron- 
age to the enemies of truth. In “that day.” the 
“revelation of the righteous judgment of God”’ will 
be made and the promise of our Lord fulfilled, 
“ What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt 
understand hereafter.” Before the assembled race 
of mankind he will exhibit the wisdom and the 
benevolence of his dealings in this life. He will 
vindicate his government of the world from. the 
charge of partiality. He will clearly discover the 
justice and mercy which have marked his dealing 
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with individual men, by drawing out the actual 
character of his subjects and exposing their good 
and evil works. 

It is also objected to a general judgment that it 
is unnecessary because separation of the righteous 
from the wicked takes place at death, and each 
class, according to its character, takes its place in 
conditions of happiness or of misery. It is argued 
that to recall the dead from their estate of reward 
or punishment for the purpose of an imposing 
spectacular display of justice, in a formal examina- 
tion of character and life already known, and a de- 
cision of destiny already fixed and entered upon, 
would be a procedure unworthy the dignity and 
wisdom of the divine government. 

This objection proceeds from what we regard an 
erroneous conception both of the extent of re- 
sponsibility and the nature of reward and punish- 
ment. Men are responsible, not only for their 
deeds as measured by their intention, but also for 
the consequence of those deeds—the results to 
others which they, thoughtlessly or otherwise, risk. 
A man sets fire to a neighbor’s unoccupied house. 
His deed, measured by his intention, is to injure 
only that neighbor through his property. But the 
flames, started, cannot be stayed. They sweep 
over a whole block, leaving many families homeless 
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and causing great distress to scores of people. Is 
that man responsible only for the burning of the 
house which he fired? Is he not responsible for 
all the distress which resulted from his deed ? 
Again, it is a mistake to think of punishment or 
reward as only objective. Neither happiness nor 
misery can be conferred. Either springs out of in- 
ward conditions. In every man is a well of joy or 
of sorrow springing upcontinuously. In his thought 
and feeling is his destiny. The extent of his reward 
or punishment, therefore, depends upon his knowl- 
edge of the moral nature of his deeds and of their 
consequences to others. And how can he have 
this knowledge without something answering to 
the general judgment, by which the mask shall be 
torn from character and the veil be lifted from the 
results to others of every human life? And this 
veil cannot be lifted till the present order of things 
is consummated and done away. 
~ A man’s influence for good or evil outlives him- 
self and travels on to the end of time. <A stone 
cast into a lake breaks the calm of the waters. 
Long after it has reached the bottom its influence 
is seen upon the surface in the circling waves, con- 
stantly multiplying and widening till the most 
distant bank is washed by the incoming ripple. 
Long after the hand which guided the pen in the 
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interests of truth or error has fallen powerless, long 
after the voice which swayed the multitude is hushed 
in death, the ripple which was started on the surface 
of the moral world moves on, expanding as it goes, 
till it washes the shores of eternity. 

In the city of Newark a minister of Jesus Christ 


’ 


lay dying. He “brushed through the gates” into 
the golden city with the song of a victor upon his 
lips, and angels and saints redeemed welcomed to 
“the house of many mansions” Alfred Cookman, 
“washed in the blood of the Lamb.” All over this 
land are men and women who ascribe their salvation 
under God to his faithful ministry. Among them 
are some of the most earnest, victorious, and suc- 
cessful soul winners in our Church. They bear the 
imprint of his consecrated soul and exhibit the 
elowing zeal which they caught from his burning 
spirit. Ah, I see the ripple of Alfred Cookman’s 
influence widening! Think you that life reached 
its highest achievement, gained its grandest con- 
quests, while yet the living voice melted the most 
obdurate to penitence? No! The conquests of the 
Gospel through Alfred Cookman’s holy life and 
teaching are only just begun. His crown, though 
elittering with many a star, is poor and dim com- 
pared with that which shall deck his brow when 
the judgment fires are kindled. 
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Neither can an evil life confine its consequences 
to itself. ‘ History has handed down a melancholy 
symbol of the destructive influence that may ema- 
nate froma bad man. Inthe temple of Apollo in 
Babylon there was a little cabinet of gold. A sol- 
dier, passing it, openedit. It emitted a pestilential 
smell and communicated the plague to the soldier. 
From him it passed to others, until it infected the 
distant provinces of civilization and one third of the 
population of the globe perished.”” So one bad man, 
by the influence of character and example, may com- 
municate the plague of sin to thousands of his fellows. 

In the great metropolis of this country a man of 
reputation black as world-wide lay gasping in the 
agonies of death. With no sign of penitence, after 
disposing of his ill-gotten wealth, he went into the 
presence of Him who has declared of all unclean 
persons that they shall have their place “in the 
lake that burneth with fire and brimstone.” That 
life was so dark that I shrink from describing it. It 
gathered into itself almost every conceivable crime ; 
it absorbed almost every possible pollution. Think 
of a man going before God with sucha record! 
How inconceivably terrible the doom of such a one, 
even if the books were closed at the moment of 
death! But they are not closed, and many a record 
will yet be made which he shall read and the world 
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shall know when God rolls out the throne of judg- 
ment. 

There will be no error, no mistake, in the findings 
of that tribunal. There will be nothing hid. The 
victims of false accusation will stand vindicated. 
Even the guilty will be released from the undeserved 
condemnation of their fellows. No man will go from 
the judgment burdened with the shame of any deed 
of which he was not guilty. The false findings of 
this world will be reversed. Justice, unimpeachable, 
will be meted out to every man. The believer shall 
bear in his forehead the seal of forgiveness, and in his 
very garments the witness of a purity found in “ the 
blood of the Lamb.” The unbelieving, who would 
not yield to forgiving love, shall bear, like Cain, the 
brand of their sin and the condemnation of God, an- 
gels, and men. And so every man will go from the 
judgment to his own place, taking with him a per- 
fect knowledge of what he is and of what his life 
has been of blessing or of curse to others. And in 
this knowledge will be the consummation of the 
sinners punishment. In this knowledge will be 
found the fullness of the believer’s joy. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HEAVEN—WHERE IS ITP 


“(O, HEAVEN is nearer than mortals think, 
When they look, with a trembling dread, 

At the misty future that stretches on, 
From the silent home of the dead. 


“No, heaven is near us ; the mighty veil 
Of mortality blinds the eye, 

That we cannot see the angel bands, 
On the shores of eternity. 


“Yet oft, in the hours’of holy thought, 
To the thirsting soul is given 

That power to pierce through the mist of sense, 
To the beauteous scenes of heaven. 


“I know, when the silver cord is loosed, 
When the veil is rent away, 

Not long and dark shall the passage be, 
To the realms of endless day.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Heaven—Where Is It? 


HE task which we assume is to classify the 
hints in reference to this question which are 
found scattered here and there in nature and in 
the word, and deduce from them what seem to be 
reasonable conclusions. Surely there is nothing 
presumptuous in this. Indeed, it is the process of 
science. The scientific theories which clamor so 
loudly for acceptance are nothing more than con- 
clusions drawn from a few stray hints of nature. 
Shall it be deemed audacious, then, to study the 
facts of nature and revelation and deduce from them 
thoughts which may assist our faith in the unseen? 

We approach the topic by inquiring— 

I. ls the Physical Universe Destined to Annthila- 
tion or to Permanence ? 

Our ideas of what we are pleased to call the ma- 
terial are almost as vague as our ideas of the spirit- 
ual. We assume perishability of all that is mate- 
rial. There are many Scripture texts which seem to 
support this view. Paul says that “the things 
which are seen are temporal.’’ Texts like this, to- 
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gether with observation of the mutations in organic 
and inorganic nature, have impressed the idea upon 
the popular mind that the material world has only 
a temporary existence and must ultimately cease to 
be. Closer inspection yields intimations the reverse 
of this. ‘The things which are seen are temporal.” 
What are the things seen? Material forms, and 
these are always in transition, always passing away ; 
but the essence of these things is neither seen nor 
known. 

There is a hint of permanence in the endlessly 
diversified forms under which matter is pre- 
sented to us, exhibiting capabilities of existence 
which neither reason nor imagination can trace to a 
finality. The solid rock, the fluent water, the trans- 
parent air, in which vapors float and vanish out of 
sight, the circumambient ether, which lies beyond 
the atmosphere of our globe and spans the measure- 
less distance between us and the remotest star, and 
by whose undulations the sun’s light and heat are 
conducted to our planet, making the dull sod throb 
and glow with life—all these are variable forms of 
the one substance which we name matter. 

A hint of permanence is also seen in the trans- 
formations of which matter is susceptible, which, 
while not traced in process, are witnessed in results. 
These are truly marvelous, as much so as any mir- 
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acle claimed to have been wrought by supernatural 
power. Men have declared it incredible that ‘ the 
conscious water saw its God and blushed;” that the 
withered hand felt the authority of the command 
and instantly became whole as the other; or that 
ankle bones and tendons, twisted and shrunken by 
long years of disease, sprang into shape and became 
strong and supple. And yet more marvelous than 
these are events constantly occurring under our 
eyes. From a seed sown a germ springs up, taking 
to itself matter gross and stenchful, and, assimilat- 
ing it into fiber of root and leaf and blossom, carries 
it up purified into the fruit cluster from which the 
red wine is expressed. 

The human form, wasted by disease, is restored to 
the flush of health and strength by taking to itself, 
from fruit and grain and flesh, that which the life- 
force transforms into blood and muscle and bone 
and brain, so that what was once of lowest, vilest 
form of matter is wrought into brain tissue, and be- 
comes the instrument by which thought, pure and 
beautiful, is formulated. 

A substance capable of such transformations, 
ever alternating from life to death and from death 
to life again, that is the ever-changing expression and 
instrument of the immortal spirit, is surely not in 


itself the vile thing which men have sometimes 
13 
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named it. Itis here both the habitation and the 
companion of immortal man. The doctrine of the 
resurrection teaches that it is destined to share the 
immortality of the spirit. 

The varied forms under which exists the sub- 
stance which we call matter and the all but endless 
transformations of which it is capable—as when the 
heaviest metal is converted into gas many times 
lighter than the atmosphere, and grain or vegetable 
is transmuted into living tissue of the human body 
—suggest that the material universe may be destined 
to a glorification with man, to an imperishability 
like that of all moral intelligences. 

The history of our world exhibits a tendency in 
matter from evanescent to more enduring forms, 
from lower to higher conditions. According to 
geological research there was a time in the distant 
past when the earth was a molten mass hanging in 
space—a useless thing, in which no purpose could 
be traced by a finite beholder, had there been one. 
Slowly a change set in by which the liquid mass 
became a granite globe; vapors condensed into 
water; rivers flowed; lakes and seas were formed ; 
vegetable and animal life appeared; plains and 
mountains were covered with verdure and flowers 
and fruits; vast forests sprang up and grew to im- 
mense proportions, through which roamed animals 
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of monstrous size; the air and earth and water 
swarmed with life. A seeming catastrophe occurred 
by which all progress seemed arrested and turned 
back toward death and chaos. Life became ex- 
tinct, and the earth a frozen world. Yet another 
change and the earth was covered with water—a 
vast, boundless ocean. Ages pass, land appears, 
life fills the earth, and, in time incalculable, man 
comes from the hand and the heart of God to the 
rulership of a world that had witnessed at least 
twenty-eight different exterminations and re-crea- 
tions. But these seeming catastrophes were so 
many stages in the march of this planet toward its 
higher destiny. The prophecy of “new heavens 
and a new earth” points to an event which, when 
it occurs, will be history repeating itself, or one 
more stage, possibly the final one, in the progress of 
the earth toward the goal of material perfection. 
The history of this world suggests that the phys- 
ical universe exists as the theater of an intellectual 
and moral universe. It is inconceivable that cre- 
ative power should be in exercise in any world un- 
attended by the exercise of moral attributes. God 
is one, and when he acts Godhead in all its attri- 
butes acts. There may be stages of the creative 
act, as in this world, when only power is exhibited ; 
but these stages are only preparatory to a future 
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unfolding of a moral purpose which moved the cre- 
ative power from the beginning. There may be 
worlds yet in the initial stages of their history and, 
therefore, untenanted by moral beings. They are 
yet in process of making. When ready for occu- 
pancy the moral tenant will be introduced. 

Such is the suggestion afforded by the history of 
our planet. Nor is it probable that our murky atom 
of a world is the only one in which the moral pur- 
pose has been realized. For ages prior to man’s 
appearance upon the earth worlds, whose light 
reaches us by a journey of years, may have been the 
scene of intelligent moral life. The fact that 
those worlds present to us evidence of conditions 
which would render the existence of animal life 
like ours impossible, has no weight against the pre- 
sumption that they may be the abode of moral be- 
ings, whose form and mode of existence are unlike 
ours. Species of animal life exist on our planet in 
conditions which would be destructive of other 
species. 

When we reflect that the universe is, to our 
powers of conception, boundless, that worlds whose 
light is discerned only by the aid of the most pow- 
erful lenses crowd the expansions of space, that 
no telescope will ever penetrate to the outposts of 
creation, and that these worlds are peopled with 
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moral beings, we begin to form some conception of 
the vastness of our Father’s household and to feel 
for all the branches of the great family the bond 
of kinship. We question the wisdom of the assump- 
tion that the scenes of the triumphs and achieve- 
ments of these various branches of God’s family are 
all to be blotted out of existence, and their peoples 
gathered to some immaterial, ethereal world with- 
out foundation, substance, or location. 

The testimony of science to the fact that there is 
“no reason to suppose that an atom of matter was 
ever annihilated is pertinent in this connection. It 
must, however, be conceded that the annihilation 
of matter is possible if its Creator had so willed. 
The fact that it never has been annihilated is in 
evidence only as intimating that it is his will that 
it never shall be annihilated. There ts equal, if not 
grearer force in the proposition that the grandeur 
of the plan upon which the universe is built, its 
stupendous proportions, its varied and correlated 
forces, the complexity of the movements of its 
several parts, and the harmony of the whole make 
it a revelation of the divine glory which it were 
seeming unwisdom to destroy. ‘The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God; and the firmament show- 
eth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.” In the 
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study of this revelation of God the human race has 
not yet got beyond the primary grade. We have 
spelled out only a few of the lessons which the 
many-paged volumes contain. The tenants of 
other worlds, though they may have progressed far 
beyond us, are yet beginners in the knowledge of 
God as he may become known through his works. 
As all finite intelligences must be subject to the 
law of acquisition and growth, however great their 
genius for learning, there must remain in the vast 
library of the universe many volumes as yet un- 
opened by the most advanced students of any world. 
Is it thinkable that the Creator and Upholder of all 
will apply the torch to these unnumbered tomes 
and reduce them to something less than cinders just 
when his pupils had grown up to capacity and thirst 
for a knowledge of their contents? What would 
men think, when the American University has be- 
come a fact in buildings and equipment, with stu- 
dents thronging its halls, if the promoters of that 
advance movement in education, who had labored » 
through long years to realize their ideal of a great 
university, should deliberately reduce it to ashes and 
destroy its endowment? Would not such a course 
be rightly regarded as an impeachment of their wis- 
dom? 

We conclude, therefore, that it is not unreason- 
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able to believe that the physical universe is to 
maintain its integrity, through whatever changes 
may be wrought, as the field of study and the thea- 
ter of exploit for moral intelligences. 

Il. Zs Heaven Located Somewhere Within the Con- 
fines of the Physical Universe ? 

The universe is one. Numberless as are the 
worlds which crowd the vast expansions, it is incon- 
ceivable that any one of them should be exempt 
from the universal law and suffered to move with- 
out direction and restraint. Each is driven and 
guided, by forces which originated in God, on a 
pathway which he has marked out, and all are uni- 
fied by a common bond which makes the many 
worlds and systems of worlds one universe. If 
heaven is within the limits of the universe it must 
be subject to universal law and hold its place or 
move on its pathway by the same forces which 
govern all other worlds. 

The limits of the universe areunknown. It must 
have limits, like all finite things; but the mightiest 
telescope has never revealed them. To bring to 
our minds the impressive significance of this fact, 
let us remind ourselves of the awful distances which 
have been calculated. Alpha Centauri, so far as is 
known, the nearest star to our system, is twenty-five 
trillions of miles distant from the earth. Its light 
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takes five years to reach us. It is thought that the 
stars which are faintly seen with the telescope are 
so remote that it takes their light twenty thousand 
years to traverse the distance between them and 
our world. Let us remind ourselves that this light, 
which requires for its journey to usa period of 
twenty thousand years, travels at the rate of one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand miles per second. 
Then let us reflect that the most distant known 
worlds are not supposed to lie at the boundary of 
creation. Beyond them, reaching into incalculable 
distances, may be worlds upon worlds too remote 
for their light ever to reach our globe. 

Where is heaven? Must thought on tireless wing 
penetrate beyond the confines of this immeasur- 
able universe to find the Father’s house? Is it not 
more likely to be true that somewhere within the 
wide circle of the physical universe is a world larger 
and more beautiful than any other world, one that 
long, long ages ago reached the goal of material 
perfection, so that nothing known to dwellers upon 
the earth is a suitable symbol for its beauty and glory 
save the gold that never rusts, the gems that never 
grow dim, high noon that casts no shadow, the sea 
whose breath is purity, and the tree of Eden whose 
fruit gave life and immortal youth? 

The terms in which heaven is set forth in the 
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Scriptures are in harmony with this view. Jesus 
said, when standing under the shadow of the cross, 
‘‘In my Father’s house are many mansions; if it 
were not so, I would have told you.” Assuredly 
he would. He knew the thoughts of his disciples 
concerning heaven. He knew how, through their 
land of promise, they had been wont to look for “a 
better country, that is, a heavenly;” how, through 
Jerusalem, they had pictured “a city that hath 
—a condition of social life, of home 


’ 


foundations’ 
affections and joys, to be realized only in a substan- 
tial place. Knowing this, had their conception 
been false he “ would have told them ” during those 
years of loving ministry. But he did not. Instead, 
on the eve of his departure he confirmed their hope 
and assured them that his going meant a prepara- 
tion of the Father’s house for their home-coming. 
Infinite love must ever be adding something to the 
beauty and glory of that abode. 

The glorified humanity of Christ is in heaven. 
His body, though not limited by the laws to which 
he conformed before the resurrection, is a real body. 
He appeared to his disciples and vanished, they 
knew not whence or whither. No masonry could 
confine that body, no earthly force restrain it. Yet 
it was tangible. To the affrighted disciples he said, 
“Handle me, and see [that it is I myself]; for a 
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spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me 
having.” At the last they beheld him when, with 
outstretched hands of blessing, he ascended bodily 
into heaven. And as they continued to gaze two 
men stood beside them in white apparel, and said, 
“Why stand ye looking into heaven? This Jesus, 
which was received up from you into heaven, shall 
so come in like manner as ye beheld him going into 
heaven.”’ 

The conclusion is inevitable that heaven is a sub- 
stantial place, in which the substantial body of Jesus 
dwells. There, also, are the substantial forms of 
Enoch and Elijah. And there shall dwell the res- 
urrected saints. All this points to a real world 
having dimensions and location in space, but sug- 
gests nothing as to where that location may be. 

IIL. Are there any Hints as to the Place which 
Fleaven Occupies in Relation to other Worlds of the 
Universe ? 

Let us confess that the Scriptures afford us no 
clew. Glimpses of the joys of heaven, of its society, 
and of its worship are given us, but beyond this the 
Scriptures are silent. The apostle who was, as he 
averred, “caught up into paradise,” on his return to 
the scenes of this life maintained unbroken silence 
for the space of fourteen years regarding what he 
saw and experienced. And when he dared to break 
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that silence it was only to affirm that he had 
“heard unspeakable things, which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter.’” No hint escaped him as to 
the location of that world or of the course by which 
he had been taken thither. Probably he knew noth- 
ing of these things. Perhaps the transition was so 
quickly made that he was not conscious of going 
or of returning. He “was caught up” instantly. 

Though the Scriptures are silent, the earlier reve- 
lation of God, which man has come in these later 
times to study more devoutly and successfully, may 
contain intimations which, duly considered, will 
afford the evidence of probability. 

Astronomical discoveries during the present cen- 
tury, great and important as they have been, have 
by no means demonstrated the order of the cosmos. 
Little is known of the stellar worlds. Those whose 
light reaches us through inconceivable distances are 
undoubtedly suns far exceeding ours in magnitude 
and glory. It is agreed among scientists that each 
of these suns is the center of a system that is of 
wider sweep than our solar system. But the planets 
which are believed to revolve about these centers 
are none of them visible to us, as ours, by reason 
of the great distance which separates us, must be 
invisible from the stellar planets to beings like our- 
selves. 
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These astral systems, like our own, are sweeping 
through space with greater or less velocity. The 
law of their movements is unknown. We cannot, 
however, entertain for a moment the thought that 
the great cosmos is without order. Though we 
cannot measure its orbits or unravel the complexity 
of its motions, it must be under law. The God of 
order, who has impressed his law upon the tiniest 
insect and the infinitesimal particles of matter which 
float in the sunbeam, who has bound the planets 
to the sun, appointed their orbits, and determined 
their motions, effecting harmony through great com- 
plexity, cannot be thought of as flinging these vast 
systems into space, each orderly within itself, but 
having no common bond and controlled by no uni- 
versal law. 

The conception of a common center of all sys- 
tems of worlds, around which the unnumbered suns 
revolve, was suggested by Kant, elaborated by Lam- 
bert, and, as many writers have thought, demon- 
strated by Madler of Dorpat. This theory has by 
no means found universal acceptance; but its gran- | 
deur, its comprehension of more ascertained facts of 
astronomy than any other, its analogy to the known 
laws of the solar system, its harmony with the Chris- 
tian conception of the unity of God’s works have 
served to give it favor with many thoughtful minds. 
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In a little volume, entitled Our Celestzal Home, by 
Jermain G. Porter, A.M., Director of the Cincinnati 
Observatory, this theory is set forth, without in- 
dorsement, as follows: ‘‘ Let us grant, what, indeed, 
we have no reason to question, that every other 
system is as accurately adjusted as our own, so that 
each separate family of worlds is perfect in itself. 
There still remains the question, How are these 
systems connected with each other? Does the 
force of gravity which controls the revolving plan- 
ets extend still farther and bind together the dis- 
tant stars into one gigantic brotherhood of suns? 
Very much has been written upon this theme of late 
years. The daring conjecture of Kant, that the 
stellar universe bore a close resemblance to the 
solar system and that the stars would be found to 
be revolving in the plane of the Milky Way about 
some common center, has furnished the basis for 
endless speculation. Lambert elaborated the ideas 
of Kant still more, considering the universe to be 
formed of systems rising one above another in rank. 
First came the planets, with their attendant moons; 
then the suns, controlling the revolving planets. 
These solar systems he imagined to be grouped 
into still greater systems, which appear to us as 
clusters of stars, and the clusters again to revolve 
in yet greater orbits, the whole making up the 
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Galaxy, near the center of which our own sun lies. 
Beyond this mighty system of systems he placed 
other galaxies, the combined light of whose myriad 
suns sometimes appears in our telescopes as a faint 
spot of nebulosity. The smaller systems of Lam- 
bert’s scheme all have, as we know, a massive cen- 
tral body controlling the movements of the orbs 
that revolve about it. This feature he extended to 
the larger systems, and conjectured that the center 
of each was occupied by an immense, but opaque, 
and therefore invisible, body, and that thus all were 
bound together by the universal law of gravitation. 
.. « More recently Madler, the Dorpat astronomer, 
has attempted to show, by an actual examination 
of the proper motions of the stars, that they are all 
revolving in definite orbits and that the center of 
motion for our stellar universe is Alcyone, the 
brightest star of the Pleiades. The high standing 
of its author and the grandeur of the theory itself 
have led to its almost universal adoption by popular 
writers on astronomy.” (Pp. 72-74.) 

Dawson, in his Mature and the Bible, says: “It is 
true we have no certain knowledge of such a center, 
but analogy points to it; and if the world were to 
continue long enough to accumulate, in future mil- 
lenniums, accurate series of observations of the mo- 
tion of the whole heavens we might even hope to 
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calculate the direction and distance of the physical 
heaven of heavens, and perhaps instruments might 
be constructed to catch some rays of its light for 
mortal eyes. Such anticipations may never be re- 
alized; and we must for the present be content to 
know that science and revelation, standing on the 
extreme verge of their respective fields, both point 
to a mysterious center of the universe of God, 
whence emanate powers that extend to the utmost 
limits of space, and where dwells glory inaccessible 
which eye hath not seen, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive.” (Pp. 71, 72.) 

Drags Burrs ine Lcce Celim, says, “VAtr the 
center of this august totality of revolving orbs and 
firmaments, at once the center of gravity, the center 
of motion, and the center of government to all, is 
that better country, even the heavenly, where reigns 
in glory everlasting the supreme Father and Em- 
peror of nature—the capital of creation, the one 
spot that has no motion, but basks in majestic and 
perfect repose while beholding the whole ponderous 
materialism which it ballasts in course of circulation 
apoutit: + {PA151.) 

The dogmatic assertion of these views were un- 
seemly. They are purely conjectural. Yet many 
thoughtful and scholarly men have been impressed 
with the analogy of this theory to the known con- 
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stitution of the solar system, its consistency with 
certain texts of Scripture descriptive of the heavenly 
world, and the absence of everything antagonistic 
to the trend of Bible teaching. 

We are taught that “there is no night there;” 
‘neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat; ”’ 
‘for the Lord God giveth them light.”” The sun is 
this world’s luminary. All the planets of our sys- 
tem are lightened by his beams. The greater illu- 
mines the lesser. The same law doubtless holds 
in the stellar systems. If there be a center of grav- 
ity for the universe its proportions must be greater 
than that of all the systems which revolve about it. 
The combined light of all the suns of those unnum- 
bered systems must be to that ponderous central 
world as the light of the firefly to a wilderness. 
Since there is no greater orb to lighten it. it must 
be opaque, as Lambert imagined, or it must be its 
own illumination, or, as John says, “the glory of 
God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” 

It may be objected to this theory that it puts our 
Father’s house at such an awful remove as to take 
from us the sweet comfort of the thought that, 
while our departed friends are unseen, they may 
know somewhat of us and may often be permitted 
to come into such spiritual touch with us as to min- 
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ister help and guidance in seasons of peril and of 
sorrow. Let us remember that distance is always 
relative. The standard of distance to the mole that 
burrows in the meadow is not that of the bobolink 
which pours forth its song with gushing, gladsome 
melody over the field to-day, and to-morrow, a 
thousand miles away, stores up in silence through 
the milder winter of the South the répertotre with 
which, in the coming spring, he will fill the air of 
our Northern meadows. Distance is not measured 
by miles, but by correspondence. London is nearer 
Chicago to-day than Detroit used tobe. Improved 
facilities of travel have changed our standard of dis- 
tance. The “globe-trotter’’ is less a novelty to us 
than the men of ’49 were to our fathers on their 
return from the Pacific coast. 

To the divine Being there is no such thing as 
‘distance. Angels and redeemed spirits doubtless 
move with greater celerity than light. Love would 
be with love by simple volition, though stellar 
spaces intervened. We have comfort in the thought 
that, while heaven is the home of the redeemed, it 
is not their prison. An heir of God is heir to all 
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“T HAVE but thee, my Father; let thy Spirit 
Be near me then to comfort and uphold! 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


“Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through thy abounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place. 


“Some humble door among thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 

And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 
The river of thy peace. 


“There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
- And find at last, beneath thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long.” 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Heaven—What Is It? 


[' is a trite saying that environment alone cannot 

confer happiness. Some of the most wretched 
hours of our life may have been spent amid sur- 
roundings of rare beauty. We have heard of men 
rising to distinction among their fellows who, be- 
cause of a guilty memory and an accusing conscience, 
have fled from gilded misery to a felon’s cell. Men 
have accumulated vast possessions, gathered about 
them everything which cultured taste and great 
affluence could command, and then, bolstered in an 
easy chair, have looked through the plate glass of 
their mansions to envy the lot of some poor laborer 
who had perfect health. Womanhood, arrayed in 
costly silks and glittering with diamonds, but bereft 
of a husband’s loyalty, has coveted the lot of the 
humble artisan’s wife who was proud of a husband’s 
devotion. 

It is not in one’s surroundings to give peace to 
the human heart. Distinction, wealth, gifts, rare 
and costly, but lacking the element of devotion— 
these, each and all, may irritate and sting, rather 
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than soothe the heart to rest. And heaven, though 
it be the center of the universe, adorned and beauti- 
fied with all that the infinite resources of Godhead 
can command, can never in itself give peace and 
joy to a human soul. What we are, more than 
where we are, will make or unmake heaven for us. 

And yet the glories of heaven, as a material 
place, are by no means unworthy our consideration. 
Given a right mind and a pure soul, environment 
serves to enhance or impair the perfection of 
blessedness. I love to think of heaven as a place 
where God reveals the amazing resources of his 
wisdom, power, and grace as nowhere else. We 
look up to the shining orbs which swing in the blue 
depths, like beacon lights to guide the storm-tossed 
mariners, and reflect that they are but the creations 
of ‘‘ Jehovah’s fingers ’—as if he had not put forth 
his omnipotence in them at all, but toyed with 
matter in Godlike pastime when he made them. 
In heaven we may expect to see, from the varied 
gems of the foundation to the temple dome of the 
city, the monuments of eternal wisdom and infinite 
power. In this world we see traces of the divine 
conception of the beautiful; but in heaven we 
shall behold a beauty of which this world contains 
only the faintest types and suggestions. 

It has sometimes been thought an evidence of 
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piety to ignore the beautiful in nature and art. 
Men and women have boasted of superior piety and 
advanced spirituality because, forsooth, they had 
destroyed within them the love of beauty. Poor 
souls, they forget that, save only where God has left 
his curse, he has caused beauty to bloom and per- 
fume to fill the air. 

In heaven, I suppose, there will not be found the 
first unshapely or ungainly thing. No convulsions 
of nature have riven the eternal hills. Nothing de- 
formed or imperfect is there, not a hill or vale that 
will not rise or fall somewhere within the scale of 
which beauty and grandeur are the two extremes. 
But there must be an eye for these beauties, an ear 
for these divine symphonies, a soul to interpret out 
of its own divine harmony the music of the rolling 
spheres, the grand anthem of the angels, and the 
grander song of the redeemed. 

“ What we shall be!” This is the supreme con- 
sideration in trying to construct out of the scattered 
material given us in the Scriptures a fair conception 
of the house of “many mansions.” The apostle 
says, “It doth not yet appear what we shall be.”’ 
It is not strange that our future form and state of 
being should be involved in mystery when we can- 
not lay claim to a satisfactory knowledge of our- 
selves as we are now. ‘“ What is man?” is a ques- 
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tion which the centuries have left unanswered. Phi- 
losophers dispute over it to-day as warmly as in 
any day of the past. Why, then, need we be sur- 
prised or disappointed that the apostle confesses 
that “it doth not yet appear what we shall be.”’ 

But just as man, though a mystery to himself, 
knows some few facts, at least, about himself, so, 
though “it doth not yet appear” what he shall be, 
there are some facts which fall within the compass 
of his knowledge concerning his future self. ‘“ But 
we know that, when he [Christ] shall appear, we 
shall be like him.’’- That is getting quite a way into 
the knowledge of what we shall be. We shall be 
like Christ. 

I. We may Think of the Heavenly Life in Respect 
to the Deliverances which it will Realize. 

There will be absolute deliverance from sin. No 
fact is clearer touching the character of Christ than 
his sinlessness. His friends declared it; his ene- 
mies did not dispute it; Judas confessed it; the 
Father attested it; Jesus himself claimed it and chal- 
lenged the world to disprove it; and at last the 
Father declared it with power in his resurrection 
from the dead. And this we know—we shall be 
like him. We shall be without sin when we reach 
heaven. 

This may seem like a very small consideration 
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to such as love sin and find their chief pleasure in 
indulgences which they know to be wrong. To be 
free from sin to such persons would mean to be free 
from all enjoyment and pleasure. 

It may seem a small consideration to such as en- 
tertain inadequate views of sin and deem them- 
selves already free from it. But to the modest and 
self-knowing disciple this is the chief attraction of 
heaven. He is conscious of so many defects, finds 
himself so frequently betrayed into weakness, that 
nothing comes to him with more of cheer than the 
assurance that some time this will all be over, that 
he will sin no more forever. 

I speak of sin now in a broader sense than that in 
which it is ordinarily understood. Evangelically, 
nothing is accounted unto us as sin which does not 
carry the element of wrong intention. An act that 
carries a wrong intention always darkens the soul 
with a sense of condemnation. An act that does 
not include this element, though it may be wrong, 
does not awaken a sense of condemnation. But it 
worries the soul. It breaks the harmony of God’s 
universe. It is sin, though not counted to us as such, 
and it subdues the humble soul to pensive sorrow. 

What can be more inspiring to such a soul than 
the thought that in heaven he is to be forever free 
from sin in every form, in every phase? There he 
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shall never again thoughtlessly grieve his Lord. 
There he shall never again grieve those he loves 
or ignorantly hurt the feelings of anyone. There 
he shall never give occasion for men to think 
unworthily of his Lord or lightly of his religion. 
Here, there comes into the moments of his peni- 
tence, when he sorrows over some exhibition of 
weakness, and even while he exults in the sweet 
consciousness of divine pardon, the thought, “I am 
sure to grieve my Lord again.” Is it a little thing 
that in heaven I can think—I, who have so often 
wounded my Lord and thoughtlessly hurt some of 
his little ones—that I can think, “It is all over for- 
ever? I shall never do wrong again?” 

We shall be delivered from all physical infirmities 
which in this world betray us into wrongdoing. 
Much that passes for superior saintliness should go 
down to the credit of good digestion, strong nerves, 
and general good health. The man whose nerves 
are shattered, whether by overwork, his own early 
sins, or the overwork or the sins of his ancestors, 
will appreciate the promise of a resurrection “in 
power.” It is not easy to maintain the equipoise 
of holiness when the nerve centers are laid bare to 
the irritating friction of daily cares and duties. To 
rouse himself and hold himself with steady hand to 
tasks that require firm nerves, when those tasks, 
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like the collar on the raw breast of the dray horse, 
grind into the quivering flesh and every nerve re- 
bels—this surely is not conducive to good temper 
or to a thoughtful consideration of others or to 
spiritual devotion. Yet this condition is that of 
many a disciple in this world. Ah, there is many 
a faulty saint who would shine out with greater 
spiritual glory than his seemingly more perfect 
brother if his spirit had better physical media of 
expression. And these are what he will have in 
heaven. And this is one of the reasons why he will 
never sin in heaven, never fall into weakness, into 
impatience, into hasty judgment, or into any of the 
many imperfections which, though covered here by 
atoning love, still worry his sensitive soul and break 
the harmony of his spiritual nature. 

Then, too, he will not be submitted there to the 
test of sinful environment. There shall be no sin 
there. ‘‘ There shall in no wise enter into it any- 
thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie, but they which are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life.”” The angel at 
every..cate bas hisscharge: “‘Let’ none enter here 
that are unholy: let none be admitted here that 
have not the regalia of the skies. If they come in 
white, bid them welcome; if with robes unwashed, 
they have no place here.” 
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Few would claim that the ordinary vocations of 
this life—the rush and swirl of business; the sharp 
competition and strife of trade; the cruel exactions 
laid upon labor and enforced by the necessities of 
life; the treadmill round of daily toil; the minute 
task, endlessly repeated without variation to break, 
even fora moment, the monotony; the repulsive and 
unwholesome occupations that employ hundreds of 
thousands of our fellows; the underpaid work to 
which vast multitudes bend in weariness and pain for 
a crust of bread—surely few would claim that these 
things ennoble our nature. From the millionaire 
who scans the morning paper to learn the fate of his 
ventures, to the man who stands everlastingly head- 
ing a piece of wire in a pin factory, the occupations 
of this world tend to dwarf the nature and run it in 
the narrow groove of selfishness. 

It is true that grace comes in as a supernatural 
factor to convert these things into conditions of 
growth and culture. But they are not the best 
conditions, and apart from grace would inevitably 
deform and debase the nature. We recognize and 
glory in the triumph of grace amid these condi- 
tions; but we see that it is grace that triumphs 
over adverse conditions, and not the conditions 
themselves that ennoble character. Who can tell 
what the love of God could do for.a soul that is 
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released from the unspiritual tasks to which the 
animal of his nature drives him ? 

Il. We may also Think of Heaven in Respect to the 
Pursuits which may Occupy us There. 

The “rest which remains for the people of God ”’ 
is not the rest of inaction. It has been well said 
that “the rest of inaction is but the quiet of a 
stone or the stillness of the grave or the exhaustion 
of a spent and feeble nature. But there is a nobler 
rest than this. There is rest in health; there. is 
rest in the musical repose of exquisitely balanced 
powers; there is rest in the desiring faculties, when 
they find the thing they desired ; there is rest in the 
rapture of congenial employment; rest in the flow 
of joyful strength; rest in the swift glide of the 
stream when it meets with no impediment. Such 
is the rest of the glorified, of perfect beings in a 
perfect world, rejoicing in their native element, 
having no weakness within and no resisting force 
without to check the outflow and expression of their 
loving natures. Their activity, therefore, being 
easy, natural, and necessary, as light is to the sun 
and fragrance to the flowers of spring—activity to 
them is rest.” 

It is a mistake to think of the redeemed as eter- 
nally employed in anthem singing with harp ac- 
companiments. Our employments will be as varied 
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as our aptitudes. There will be worship. As mu- 
sical rhythm is the natural expression of joyous 
emotion, there will doubtless be music. I know 
not why there should not be prayer. But worship, 
in the sense of praise and prayer, however inspir- 
ing, if the only exercise of the redeemed, would 
leave many faculties of the mind unemployed. 
There is no reason to expect that the laws of mind 
will be changed by the transition from earth to 
heaven. We are justified in assuming that the 
nature and operation of our intellectual and moral 
faculties indicate what the activities of the future 
life will be. 

There will be activity in character development. 
All life, save that of the Absolute, is susceptible of 
progress. Every life in heaven will, at its lowest 
stage, be positively blessed, but it may become 
more blessed. The law of progress covers all be- 
ings, save God only. We cannot escape the con- 
viction that in the beginning of the heavenly life 
the character of most, if not of all, will be immature. 
Very many enter heaven from infancy and early 
childhood ; some from conditions of lowest spirit- 
ual enlightenment, having had in this life only such 
illumination as exists in ungospeled lands; others 
from regions of Christendom where the dawn of 
truth has struggled with the prevalent darkness of 
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ignorance. These all, while ignorant of the historic 
Christ, having been dominated, however imper- 
fectly, by the Christ spirit, are covered by the grace 
of atonement and are, therefore, admitted into 
heaven. Somewhat in advance of these morally, 
perhaps, will be those who, in the last hour of this 
life, like the dying thief, turned penitently to the 
Saviour—saved, yet destitute of those graces of 
character which are the fruitage of cultivation. In 
germ these are all implanted in the soul at the very 
inception of the new life, as the faculties and pow- 
ers of the man are latent in the embryo. But they 
come to maturity only under cultivation. Here, in 
‘the undeveloped moral state of many who enter the 
life of heaven, is suggested a sphere of activity for 
the redeemed. And as the possibilities of moral 
progress are limitless, the time will never come 
when man shall have attained his ultimate ideal. 
The employments of the redeemed in heaven are 
further suggested by a law of our nature which is 
expressed in the phrase, ‘ Every man is the archi- 
tect of his own fortune.” This world was prepared 
for man, made the fitting scene of his achievement, 
in which he was to produce for himself, under a 
kindly assisting Providence, the conditions which 
best respond to his individual idiosyncrasies. So, 
while the same sky bends over all, the same sun 
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shines for all, the same atmosphere envelopes all, 
the same earth laws and earth scenes encompass 
all, each man must make his own place and create 
his own environment in harmony with his indi- 
viduality. In doing this, following his best ideals, 
he creates conditions. freest from irritating friction 
and most conducive to his well-being and_hap- 
piness. 

This law is illustrated in the experience of a 
family changing their place of residence. There 
may be reasons which make such change desirable.’ 
The old home which has grown up under their hand 
is left behind. They go to new scenes; they enter 
anew house. The change of place may have more 
than realized their anticipations. Everything is 
pleasant in climate, scenery, community, and in the 
appointments of the new house. But they must 
make it ahome. The wife and mother must give 
the touch of her individuality to the arrangement 
of the fittings of that house. Things of her own 
creation, bric-a-brac selected by her and her hus- 
band because they responded to their taste, are 
brought out and arranged; pictures are hung in 
such light and relation as accord with the esthetic 
requirements; a touch of color is put here and 
there; everything takes on an individuality and 
harmony which have their rise in the newly-arrived 
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occupants of that house. A light of contentment 
shines in their eyes as they sayto each other, “ This 
begins to look like home.” But it is only a begin- 
ning. As the days and years go on that house is 
metamorphosed into a more perfect expression of 
the individualities within it. 

This may serve to illustrate the truth that it is a 
law of human nature that mental and moral tastes 
and habitudes externalize themselves. We know 
no reason why this law should not be operative in 
heaven. To eliminate it from our nature would 
destroy our individuality, without which nothing 
would be possible to us here or hereafter. 

“If it be true that heaven is a substantial place, 
and its inhabitants are substantial beings possessing 
individuality, the law of mind which shapes envi- 
ronment here will shape environment there. Heaven 
is a divinely prepared place. The Father’s house 
is already built; its numerous mansions are ready 
for occupancy. All are constructed on a grander 
scale than is possible to the architectural genius of 
man. But, when from the earth life one shall reach 
the Father’s house and enter his appointed dwell- 
ing place, it will be for him to add to its adorn- 
ment and convenience the things which come out 
of his own individuality, the things which external- 


ize himself, that answer back to his own peculiar 
15 
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thought and taste and habitude. Thus may the 
home idea be realized in heaven. 

But solitariness is not consistent with the home 
life. When our Lord talked of the “many man- 
sions” he suggested the family relation. The 
“Father's house” has a like significance. The 
“holy city ” is inclusive of it. All the types under 
which the heavenly life is set forth either imply it 
or are consistent with it. So we are justified, we 
think, in the inference that the “many mansions ” 
are d-:signed to teach us that in heaven we shall 
dwe.! in relations resembling those of the earthly 
life. 

The family has its characteristic traits, like the 
individual. The ideal home is one of unity; it isa 
composite individuality, so that, while there may 
be many members, the family is one Diverse tastes 
and pursuits are blended in a common purpose, so 
that, while the home reflects the individuality of 
each, it is a harmonious unity. The ideal home 
may never be perfectly realized in this life; but 
may we not hope for its realization in heaven? Its 
'realization. means activity in self-control and in 
service each for all. For heaven is not the scene 
of anarchy, but of order, and order means law. 
There, as here, the individual life and the home 
life will be what we make it. 
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There is also the community life. ‘“ The holy 
city,” ‘‘the new Jerusalem,” are terms without mean- 
ing unless the heavenly life is characterized by com- 
munity relations, interests, and pursuits. Duties 
must spring out of these relations in the future life 
as they do out of similar relations in this life. Un- 
less death effects a revolution in the laws of mind, 
knowledge of these duties must be acquired by 
mental processes not unlike those by which knowl- 
edge of duty is attained in this life. It is an error 
to assume that knowledge will be communicated 
without our active pursuit. 

Activity will be both voluntary and spontaneous. 
Let us be definite at this point. Much confusion 
of thought arises from an indistinct and unintelli- 
gible idea that in heaven all voluntariness of action 
ceases, that the mind is active by a kind of spon- 
taneity that excludes deliberation and intelligent 
volition, that whatever is done by the redeemed 
ieeticavenis by the- coercive! force, of ecstatic 
feeling. This conception we regard as unworthy 
our nature. There will be the fullest, freest play 
of all the faculties and powers with which we are 
dowered. The conditions which produce the con- 
flict which we experience here—found in the weak- 
ness of our mortal affiliation and in the antagonisms 
of our environment—will not exist there. The 
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mind forces will easily be marshaled under the com. 
mand of the will, without a rebel or a laggard to be 
coerced into duty. In this sense all activity will 
be spontaneous. Desire, inclination, feeling, and 
affection will be at peace with conscience, and all 
will promptly, unhesitatingly respond to the com- 
mand of the will. There will be no weariness or 
weakness or sickness to call the mind away from its_ 
pursuits to rest. Life and harmony will pervade all 
the forces of our being and render them instantly 
responsive to the behests of the will. Still, these 
forces, then as now, will need direction; and in this 
fact we see that our activities will be voluntary. 
The thought seems to be entertained by many 
that the redeemed will instantly come into the pos- 
session of all knowledge on their arrival in heaven, 
all mysteries will be unveiled, all truth will be 
flashed upon the consciousness without mental 
effort. To make such an experience possible the 
constitution of mind must needs be so changed, 
and mental processes be so revolutionized, that the 
result will be equivalent to the annihilation of one 
order of being and the creation of another. Sucha 
supposition is supported by no analogy. The laws 
of mind are persistent. What they have been they 
are now; what they are now they will ever be. 
One of these laws. is that we gain truth by the 
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quest of it. Knowledge is not dumped into the 
mind by external forces, but seized by the forces 
within, made captive by faculties that are searching, 
exploring, alert for conquest. This law will doubt- 
less be operative in heaven. The mental and moral 
faculties will be keener and more powerful; the 
facilities for the acquisition of truth will be incon- 
ceivably greater; but the laws of acquisition will be 
the same. 

This fact, or, if the reader prefer, this hypothesis, 
suggests that in heaven man may be the instructor 
of his fellow, as he is here. It may safely be assumed 
that in this world all progress comes through mutual 
interchange of thought and impulse. The extent 
of this intercommunication is a chief factor in de- 
termining the degree of civilization and progress. 
It may be doubted whether any human being, how- 
ever fortunate in his antecedents, would ever rise 
above the savage state if from infancy he were se- 
cluded from all intellectual commerce with his kind. 
‘““As iron sharpeneth iron,” so is the individual 
quickened into intellectual and moral activity and 
achievement by the friction and stimulus of contact 
with his fellows. The correlative laws of receptivity 
and communication are the condition of individual 
development and of racial progress. These laws 
operate both spontaneously and voluntarily ; that is, 
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it is an instinct of mind to receive and to communi- 
cate; but the measure and moral character of this 
instinctive activity is determined by intelligent 
moral volition. It is obvious that the more holy 
and intelligent the individual the more active and 
purely elective will be these forces of his nature. 
In the heavenly life, therefore, the receptive and 
communicative faculties will have freer play, and in 
their exercise the redeemed will find their chief 
pursuit and their highest sources of enjoyment. 
When we reflect that half of the race dies in 
infancy, that the large majority of the adults of the 
race pass out of this life from conditions of very 
meager spiritual enlightenment, we are led to think 
that death will not circumscribe the benevolent ac- 
tivities of those who in this world have risen, rel- 
atively to the mass of their contemporaries, into the 
realm of higher spiritual experience and knowledge. 
Such may enjoy the high vocation of leading and 
instructing those who, though saved, have only at- 
tained unto the rudimentary and initial state of the 
new life; and at the same time these instructors 
themselves will be led by those of wider experience 
and deeper knowledge to heights of grander out- 
look upon the kingdom of truth. Our: conception 
is that, from the highest archangel to the humblest 
and latest arrived saint in heaven, the correlative 
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laws of communication and receptivity will govern 
the activity of all. It is godlike to communicate. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.”” The Word 
was the divine communication. That communi- 
cation was plenary, full; and, therefore, ‘the Word 
was God.” As the Infinite goes forth in communi- 
cation, it is the law of those whom he has created 
in his own likeness that they pour themselves forth 
in worship of the divine and in service of their 
fellows. This law surely will not be arrested in our 
transition to heaven. Power to help will be content 
only with helping. Children reaching heaven as 
simple potentialities will call forth the motherly 
services of saints whose experience and aptitude 
eminently qualify them to draw out the potential 
into the actual. Souls who are apt to teach, dow- 
ered with unusual powers of spiritual discernment, 
familiar from long and reverent study with the 
thoughts of God imbedded in his word and works, 
may be given the high privilege of continuing the 
service begun on earth of unveiling the mysteries 
of the kingdom. 

Recently, when tidings reached the writer of the 
death of a ministerial friend, he mused somewhat as 
follows: Has my friend ceased to be a factor in the 
work of the kingdom? Has that wonderful insight 
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into things spiritual, that phenomenal power of ex- 
pression, ceased to be available for the instruction 
of the saints in righteousness? For more than forty 
years he has been absorbed by one thing only—the 
unfolding of the truth of God. With rare powers to 
entertain and instruct, capable of winning a place 
on the lecture platform among the first in the land, 
he resolutely and without thought of sacrifice gave 
himself wholly to the ministry of the word. Vast 
and varied as was his.mental furnishing, it was held 
subsidiary to the preaching of the word, to its il- 
lumination and greater impressiveness. He was “a 
burning and a shining light.” Has death quenched 
it? Has it been taken up and absorbed by the great 
Light, so that nothing personal and individual is 
left of its brightness? Then, alas, for my friend! 
Heaven has deprived him of his vocation, and his 
great soul, whose law it was to give freely, lavishly, 
of the treasures which God had given him, has fallen 
into idle passivity—a state that for him, and such 
as he, is peopled with indescribable horrors. No, 
such cannot be his destiny. The one thing which 
he was eminently qualified to do—to open up the 
mines of truth to his fellows and ravish them with 
their splendors—that must be the thing which my 
friend is doing in heaven to-day. 

We shall enter heaven from the level of this life’s 
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attainment. Every stage of life is a season of train-\ 
ing for one more advanced. There will ever be 
heights beyond the heights. The farther heights 
can never be xeached till those nearer have been 
scaled. A forgiven soul who has won nothing by 
personal effort will find, as he approaches them, “the 
gates ajar.” “Saved so as by fire” will be his re- 
sponse to the welcome of the skies. But others will 
come to higher spheres of blessedness and service 
from the table-lands of earthly achievement. The 
man whose life has been a working out of God’s pur- 
poses, a season for the training of all his faculties, 
for storing up mental and moral power, will start 
upon his-heavenly career of endless progress from a 
moral and intellectual elevation far above that of 
the man whose late repentance has won forgiveness. 


“Tf loftier posts superior state declare; 
More virtuous acts if ampler meeds requite ; 
If brightest crowns on noblest prowess light, 
And well-sown fields a fuller harvest bear; 
If thrones, dominions, princedoms, powers there are, 
Which God’s inferior hosts excel in might, 
If day’s bright orb outshine the lamp of night, 
And Hesper’s radiance the remotest star: 
Then shall the younger brethren of the sky, 
If right I scan the records of their fate, 
In varied ranks of social harmony 
God’s mount encircle. Glorious is the state 
E’en of the lowest there ; but seats more nigh 
The Sovereign's throne his greater servants wait.” 
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Our conception of the pursuits of the redeemed 
is, perhaps, already sufficiently outlined. An at- 
tempt to present this conception in detail might be 
as offensive to the reader as it would be to the 
writer. Affectation of familiarity with the unknown 
repels the reverent mind. We would stop short of 
incurring such imputation. Yet every mind for 
itself may cherish its own thoughts of the future 
life. These will be many and precious to him who 
makes the known laws of mind his guide in attempt- 
ing to forecast the unknown future. 


CHAPTER XI. 
RECOGNITION IN HEAVEN. 


“ T SHINE in the light of God, 
His image stamps my brow; 
Through the shadows of death my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now. 
O friends of my mortal years, - 
The trusted and the true, 
You're walking still the vale of tears, 
But I wait to welcome you. 


“Dod dorcetr 40, no; 
For memory’s golden chain 

Shall bind my heart to the hearts below, 
Till they meet and touch again; 

Each link is strong and bright, 
While love’s electric flame 

Flows freely down, like a river of light, 
To the world from whence I came.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Recognition in Heaven. 


HIS was my vision. The scene of it, the granite 
hills of New Hampshire. A farmhouse of 
more than half a century ago stands back from 
the roadway. Leading up to it are the paths, or 
ruts, worn by the wheels of the wagon and the tread 
of the horses. Between them the grass grows, un- 
trodden by foot of man or beast. We approach 
the hospitable door, which divides in the middle, 
the upper part open, and the lower closed—a wise 
device, in the absence of the modern nurse, to keep 
the children indoors and the fowls outdoors. In 
response to our knock a voice calls, “Come in!” 
and, pulling the “latchstring,” the door opens, and 
we enter. The buzz of the spinning wheel does 
not cease, though our reception is cordial and 
hearty. Everything is primitive, even the respect- 
ful demeanor of the children, who have been 
taught to “speak when they are spoken to.” There 
are no “ Sleepy Hollow ” chairs here for the repose 
of the weary, for this is a busy home. There are 
plain, unvarnished chairs, straight-backed and split- 
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bottomed. There are good cheer, old-fashioned 
comfort, big hearts, and lots of children in this 
home. 

The evening meal brings in the older boys from 
the field, with their father. They gather about the 
table, six boysand four girls. The plain fare, spread 
in abundance, rapidly disappears into receptacles 
that never knew the pains of dyspepsia. 

Years go by, and we are led in vision to that 
home again. James has gone. He has set up a 
home for himself and now gathers “ olive plants” 
about his own board. So of John and Henry and 
Joseph and the other boys. All are scattered—some 
in Vermont, one in Massachusetts, one in central 
New York, the “out West” of those days, each rear- 
inga family about him; but all bear the name of that 
gray-haired old man who has yielded the manage- 
ment of the farm to one of the boys. The golden 
wedding of the aged couple brings all of them back 
to the old homestead. And there before the man- 
tel, beside that aged matron, stands the venerable 
father of them all, “of whom the whole family,” 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
New York, “are named.” 

So the family of God, in heaven and on earth, 
is one—separated as to location into two great 
branches, but one family still, and all bearing alike 
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the name of the great Father. A wedding will 
bring the whole family together under the paternal 
rooftree. The marriage of the Lamb will come, 
and his wife will make herself ready. Then the 
family will gather from every part; the branch now 
on earth will be united forever with that in heaven. 

We infer that when the saint now on earth is car- 
ried up to join the branch of the family in heaven 
he will meet and recognize those members of the 
great household with whom he was acquainted on 
earth. This is our faith. No one can know abso- 
lutely that this is true. Indeed, there are very few 
things positively known to us about this world or 
any other world. There are some things, however, 
about which we feel very confident, though we 
could hardly assert that we really know them. 
That we shall know each other in heaven is one of 
the things about which we feel all the confidence 
necessary to the comfort and inspiration which such 
a truth is suited to impart. Indeed, the certainty 
which knowledge would give could hardly increase 
our confidence. 

If it be true, as we believe it is, that the affections 
of this life, its holy loves, survive death, it does 
not, therefore, follow that the relations of this life 
will be continued in heaven. There are many things 
in our earthly relationships which evidently belong 
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only to time; they exist for purposes earthly, and 
will doubtless cease in the transition from earth to 
heaven—for instance, the relation of husband and 
wife. The Saviour settled this when he answered 
the hypothetical question of the Sadducees. 

That question was asked with design of entrap- 
ping the Saviour. The questioner did not believe 
either in the resurrection of the dead or in the ex- 
istence of the individual in any form after death. 
The hypothetical case was as follows: A woman 
had successively seven husbands. She survived 
them all, and then died. Whose wife should she 
be in heaven? Jesus answered that in heaven they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage. It has 
been thought by some that this answer is equivalent 
to saying that the loves of this life do not survive 
in the next. But this, we think, is a mistake. 

Let us not forget that Jesus always addressed 
the thought of his questioners. It was not simply 
the form of the inquiry that he answered, it was its 
spirit. So we think it was the Jewish conception 
of the relation of husband and wife to which Jesus 
directed his reply when he said, “In the resurrec- 
tion they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, 
but areas the angels in heaven.” Now the Jewish 
thought of the marriage relation differs widely from 
ours. And the question of the Sadducees meant a 
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different thing entirely from what it would mean if 
propounded by us. 

We think of marriage as the union of two hearts, 
the interlocking of two souls, the blending of two 
lives into one. The basis and very essence of the 
relation is spiritual affinity. This is the marriage 
relation, not in a legal sense, nor always in actual 
experience. But this is the ideal which in our 
thought the relation is designed to realize. 

But the Jew had no such thought. To him wed- 
lock linked fortunes, made honorable offspring pos- 
sible; and the glory of a man was to be the pro- 
genitor of a large family. With these thoughts the 
question was asked, ‘“‘ Whose wife shall she be of 
the seven?” The Saviout’s answer teaches that, in 
these low earthly uses of the relation, there is no 
marriage in heaven. 

There is another earthly phase of this relation 
which cannot be supposed to be perpetuated in 
heaven. Here there is a sense of possession, of ex- 
clusive proprietorship between husband and wife, 
that gives rise to jealousy if another look with af- 
fection on the conjugal partner. This is earthly 
and cannot exist in the future state. None of the 
seven could bé made unhappy by the affection the 
others might give her who had been wife to them 


all. Indeed, nothing that is accidental can be sup- 
16 
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posed to survive in the spiritual world, nothing that 
is not essential to a pure affection. The loveless 
alliances of this life'can have no place in the life to 
come. Those unhappily mated will doubtless find 
that death breaks the chain of their bondage. 
Love is the only bond that can hold souls together 
in heaven. 

There are difficulties which, it has been thought, 
stand in the way of a recognition of friends in the 
future state. Most of them have already been con- 
sidered in other connections, and I need not dwell 
on them now. They proceed from the assumption 
that the change effected in the transition from 
earth to heaven will so greatly affect our personality 
as to practically destroy our identity. All difficul- 
ties having their basis in this assumption are re- 
moved by the truth, amply illustrated in former 
chapters, that personal identity is not disturbed by 
the changes incident to death. 

‘Tt will be affected by going to heaven as it 
would be affected by going to Europe. Across the 
sea are strange, grand scenes—civilization that is 
old; memorials of eventful history; battlefields on 
which the world’s fate hung; cathedrals vocal with 
the worship of a thousand years; libraries holding 
the treasures of a nation’s best thought; homes 
with the associations of many generations. But it 
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is the same mind,in the use of the same powers, 
that finds delight in the contemplation of England’s 
glory and Switzerland’s scenery and Italy’s re- 
nowned art and entrancing landscapes, which used 
to be employed in the studies and business of the 
home land.” (Aspects of Heaven, p. 183.) 

A more formidable difficulty is suggested by the 
question, If the doctrine of recognition in heaven 
be true, and the true loves of this life survive the 
changes of death, how can the mother be happy in 
heaven who fails to find her child there and who 
must, therefore, know that her child is forever lost ? 

This is a real difficulty; but, while it embarrasses 
the doctrine of recognition, it by no means over- 
throws it. We hold to the doctrine, though we 
may not be able to answer the question to our own 
satisfaction. Among the considerations which help 
toward the solution of the difficulty are the fol- 
lowing: 

Are we sure that suffering through the affections 
is incompatible with the blessedness of the glorified 
saint? That every one who reaches heaven will be 
inconceivably happy we confidently affirm. All 
tears shall then be wiped away; there shall be 
neither sorrow nor crying, for the former things, 
the things which created our sorrow, shall be done 
away. But whocan tell just the measure of this 
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statement? We do not forget that Christ pro- 
nounced a blessing upon those who mourn—a 
blessing, too, which is not prospective only, but 
actual and present, in some way identified with the 
experience of mourning. 

The paradox is realized in the Christian life here, 
that the most exalted blessedness springs out of, 
and coexists with, experiences which in themselves 
alone would be only painful. Who is the happiest 
man in this life? The one who shuts himself away 
from the misery of his kind and selfishly surrounds 
himself only with what is agreeable and pleasant? 
Or is it the man who dwells in sympathy with his 
kind, ministering to suffering, the knowledge of 
which is pain? When is the Christian happiest in 
this world? Is it not when he is consciously near- 
est his Saviour and in closest sympathy with the 
Saviour’s purposes and work in the world? Well, 
when does he realize most keenly the peril of the 
unsaved of his family and acquaintances? When 
does he suffer most on account of the guilt and 
danger of his friends? Surely when nearest his 
Saviour. 

Then we have this seeming paradox—the Chris- 
tian is happiest when he suffers most keenly through 
his sympathy for souls. Contradictory as it seems, 
this is true in Christian experience. And is not the 
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difficulty just as inexplicable as that involved in 
the question, How can a mother be happy in heaven 
and: know that her child is not there? ‘ Happi- 
ness”’ is a word in very géneral use, and men speak 
it as if they understood perfectly what its condi- 
tions are, when the fact is that what men call hap- 
piness has often no more relation to the real thing 
than music has to geometry. Happiness that is 
real and abiding springs up amid conditions that 
seem destructive of it. This fact should help us to 
the faith that the painful results of sin to our loved 
ones will not destroy our happiness in heaven, if 
by the grace of God we reach there. 

There is another consideration which may help us 
to solve the mystery of the happiness of the saved in 
the absence of those whom they loved onearth. He 
who is God over all, blessed for evermore, loves his 
creatures, is grieved by their rebellion, and can never 
have pleasure in the death of him that dieth; yet 
he is the fountain of all happiness. If he whose 
love for his creatures is measured only by the in- 
finite sacrifice which he made in Jesus Christ can 
be happy while some ot those for whom he made 
the sacrifice are irreclaimably rebellious and miser- 
able, may not the redeemed soul be happy in 
heaven though some of those he loved on earth 
are by their own choice forever excluded from the 
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joys of heaven? For myself I can never think of 
God as looking with other than pity upon lost souls. 
Nor can I think of the redeemed as indifferent to 
the sufferings of the finally impenitent. I believe 
the gladness of the universe will forever be tem- 
pered and subdued by the fact of suffering any- 
where in the realm of being. Yet the blessedness 
of the eternal Father and of all his obedient chil- 
dren will forever be above our highest conception. 
All-the mystery of this question lies in our narrow 
thought of happiness, the littleness of our souls, 
which cannot grasp the harmony of blessedness and 
sympathy. Our arms are not long enough to com- 
pass the sphere of truth, the halves of which are 
joy in holiness and blessedness in sympathy. We 
will have to wait till we see Jesus as he is before 
we can see truth in its oneness. 

Thus far we have only affirmed our faith, dis- 
claimed certain erroneous views, and acknowledged 
certain difficulties. We now proceed to give a few 
of the reasons which support the faith that we shall 
know each other in heaven. 

The sociality of our nature encourages this hope. 
It is not good for man to be alone. Isolation is 
destructive of happiness. The most cruel punish- 
ment is solitary confinement. If reason holds its. 
throne amid the lonely horrors the life forces quickly 
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ebb away, and the wretch welcomes the prospect 
of companionship with lost spirits, rather than the 
horrors of loneliness, ever vocal with despair. 

Anda person may be alone in a crowd. You 
have had that experience when, in a strange city, 
you looked in vain for a face you had ever seen 
before and felt an inexpsressible longing for the 
sound of some familiar voice. When you came 
away from the church where everyone knew your 
name, where friendly hands were ever seeking the 
clasp of yours, how lonely you were the first Sun- 
day in your new church home! You thought the 
people cold and haughty and unsocial, because they 
did not know you. What if that first Sunday, just 
as you were turning to go out after the benediction, 
some one had touched your shoulder, and a familiar 
voice had spoken your name, and you, turning, had 
looked into the face of a friend who had gone from 
the old home years before? How everything would 
have seemed changed! How voluble his questions, 
how ready your answers about those in the dear 
home! You would have found more society in five 
minutes with that friend than in all the weeks since 
you came to the city. You had been alone in the 
crowd. 

Think of a soul walking the streets of the eternal 
city and looking into the faces of the people never 
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to find one that is familiar—everyone seemingly in- 
different to every other one, each absorbed with his 
own interests, each offering worship without regard 
to any other, and each singing his own song of joy 
without respect to time or harmony! Will it be 
soin heaven? It seems to me I would give a year 
of such a heaven for one hour in a prayer meeting 
on earth. 

Ah, such is not heaven. The laws of our being 
must first be changed, the instincts of our nature 
must first be killed, before such a heaven could 
satisfy the soul. Of the patriarchs it was said, each 
in his turn, ‘‘ He was gathered to his fathers.” Of 
the redeemed it is said that they shall “come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads.” And of them it is said, ‘‘ They cry witha 
great voice [one voice], saying, Salvation unto our 
God which sitteth on the throne, and unto the 
Lamb.” This unity means that the social instinct 
carries over to the future state. 

The indestructibility of memory suggests that we 
shall know each other there. We speak of forget- 
ting. But psychologists have collected abundant 
proof that memory is so tenacious of its possessions 
as never to let anything slip. We may not always 
at pleasure produce its treasures, but they may be 
produced in accordance with laws written upon this 
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faculty. The magical power of what is called the 
law of association, in lifting out of the past what 
has long lain beneath our consciousness, is very 
wonderful and suggestful. The note of a bird, the 
sight of a landscape, the odor of a flower—anything 
—under this magical law may lead forth the mem- 
ories of the past, preserved in all the minuteness of 
detail. It is impossible for any of us to believe 
that this wonderful faculty will be inoperative in 
the future world. Destroy the memories of earth, 
and you silence the songs of the redeemed. How 
then could they sing unto Him who hath redeemed 
them and washed them in his own blood? If mem- 
ory survive in heaven, then our loved ones of earth 
will be remembered ; and, if remembered, they must 
be recognized, 

The imperishability of affection points to the rec- 
ognition of friends in heaven, ' Love can never die, 
unless sin kills it. Love, that springs out of the 
recognition of lovable qualities, must live forever. 
This love will require for its happiness the recog- 
nition of the object loved. 


“Will they meet us, cheer and greet us, 
Those we've loved, who’ye gone before? 
Shall we find them at the portals, 
Find our beautiful immortals, 
When we reach that radiant shore? 
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‘* Hearts are broken for some token 
That they live and love us yet! 

And we ask, Can those who left us, 

Of love’s look and tone bereft us, 
Though in heaven, can they forget ? 


“And we often, as days soften, 

And comes out the evening star, 
Looking westward, sit and wonder 
Whether, when so far asunder, 

They still think how dear they are! 


“Past yon portals, our immortals, 
Those who walk with Him in white, 

Do they, ’mid their bliss, recall us ? 

Know they what events befall us ? 
Will our coming wake delight ? 


‘“‘They will meet us, cheer and greet us, 
Those we've loved, who've gone before ; 
We shall find them at the portals, 
Find our beautiful immortals, 
When we reach that radiant shore!” 


The universal longing of our hearts to meet and 
know each other there hints, at least, at the doc- 
trine we now affirm. <A desire that is universal is 
prophetic of fulfillment. | 

Finally, the Scriptures teach this doctrine by 
implication, at least. The patriarchs were gathered 
to their fathers. The hope of David, when his 
child died, was expressed in these words: “I will 
go to him, but he shall not return to me.” Moses 
and Elias recognized each other on the Mount of 
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Transfiguration. The prayer of the dying thief 
involved the confidence of this doctrine, when he 
said, ““ Remember me when thou comest in thy 
kingdom.” The parable of the rich man and Laz- 
arus shows us the beggar in Abraham’s bosom, and 
the rich man recognizing both Abraham and Laz- 
arus. The recognition of Christ by the disciples 
after the resurrection is in evidence that: the 
changes incident to death and resurrection do not 
embarrass recognition. The numerous scriptural 
allusions to the scenes of the judgment all imply 
recognition between acquaintances. 

Why should we fear that this may not be true? 
Everything in the structure and the laws of mind 
points to it. The hope of mankind includes it. 
The trend of Scripture accords with it. Numerous 
texts imply it. There is not an instinct that bears 
against it; no reason can be produced against it; 
Homtexc can, be cited sagairst:/it..- l- have never 
known a person to deny it, though many suggest 
difficulties which they cannot harmonize with the 
hope. 

Heaven will not be so unlike this world as many | 
séem to think. Take sin away, take death and 
sickness and weariness and pain and poverty out 
of this world, and it would doubtless be very like 
heaven. There is society there, home is there, the 
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Church is there, the pure and good are there, Jesus 
is there. When we come to heaven it will be 
“unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Je-. 
rusalem, and to innumerable hosts of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the firstborn, who 
are enrolled in heaven, and to God the judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect.” 

A man was returning from a whaling voyage and 
entering port at New Bedford. He had been on a 
three years’ cruise and had left his wife and lit- 
tle boy behind. The whaler had been reported as 
nearing port, and the wife and boy had gone down 
on the point that juts a mile or more into the bay, 
taking a glass with them, so that they might get 
a glimpse of the loved form as early as possible. 
Yonder, just off Cuttyhunk, the whaler comes into 
sight. With canvas spread, a stiff breeze bears her 
on. Look at that woman as she levels her glass. 
What eagerness in her very attitude! Look! 
What means that flush, that cry of laughter, those 
tears of joy? She waves her handkerchief, while 
the boy leaps for gladness, swinging his hat and 
vainly shouting over the water. Through that 
glass they have seen the husband and father with 
leveled glass, swinging his tarpaulin in glad recog- 
nition. Springing into their carriage, the mother 
and boy drive to the wharf. Who can tell the joy 
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of those hearts when, clasped in each other’s arms, 
husband and wife and son stand indifferent to the 
onlookers? 

When we reach the land unswept by storm, un- 
broken by the great upheavals which have made 
portions of our world the scene of desolation, when 
we enter the city and temple of our God, fresh 
from the clasp of death and from our victory 
over it, we shall not feel alone in that multi- 
tude. Not as strangers shall we enter there. The 
loved of long ago will gather about us and bid 
us joyous welcome. The mother who bore us, the 
father who counseled us, the wife who served with 
us, the children whom death severed from us, the 
friends of years, the playfellows of our boyhood, all 
the pious dead we ever loved will speak our name 
and give us greeting. The holy loved ones of our 
life will embrace us. Jesus, whom, having not 
seen, we have loved, will confess our name before 
the angels and accord to us the privilege of the be- 
loved disciple. 

When the greeting with friends is over we may 
form the acquaintance of those whose faith and toil 
and suffering for the truth have made them dear to 
every believer’s heart. We will want to talk with 
Abel, who heads the glorious list of martyrs. What 
lessons he can teach us out of the vast store of 
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knowledge acquired during all the thousands of 
years he has been in heaven! We will want to see 
and talk with Abraham and Elijah and Moses and 
David and a host whose example has been an in- 
spiration to our life. We will want to see Peter and 
wring his hand while we tell him how the grace of 
God, as exhibited in his life and character, won our 
larger confidence and trust. Paul we must see, and 
tell him how we honor him as the greatest man in 
history and the grandest trophy of our Lord. O, 
will it not be blessed to look into the faces of these 
heroes? 

- But the supreme joy of the glorified will be found 
in the open vision and companionship of Jesus. The 
sanctified affections of this life are precious, and will 
doubtless be more so in heaven; but the love of 
Christ is supreme in the heart of every disciple. To 
see Him, to commune with Him, face to face, ¢hzs 


zs heaven. 


THE END. 
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